J.  EDGAR  THOMSON, 

President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company: 

Sir — Under  the  instructions  contained  in  your  letter,  bearing 
date  June  14th,  1852,  desiring  me  “to  take  a  trip  through  all  the 
West,  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  to  notice  particularly,  at  every  im¬ 
portant  point,  the  tendencies  of  trade  towards  the  seaboard,  and  after 
full  reflection  to  present  my  views,  &c.,”  I  visited  a  number  of  places 
within  the  bounds  prescribed,  and  submit,  herewith,  the  result  of  my 
desultory  observations.  Other  engagements  having,  as  you  are 
aware,  hastened  my  return,  and  since  occupied  much  of  my  time,  it  has 
not  been  in  my  power  to  give  to  the  preparation  of  this  Report  that  time 
and  consideration  which  I  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  bestow  upon  it, 
and  which  the  magnitude  and  importance  of  the  theme  naturally 
elicit  and  would  otherwise  have  received. 


The  competition,  enkindled  by  enterprise,  which  has  so  long 
abounded  among  the  commercial  cities  along  the  tide  waters  of  the 
Atlantic,  for  the  trade  of  the  interior  country,  was  never  more  active 
than  at  the  present  time.  And  when  the  greatness  of  the  prize  is 
considered,  wonder  ceases  at  the  efforts  made  to  obtain  it.  The  vast 
inland  basin,  lying  between  two  oceans,  and  whose  rocky  rim  is  a 
mountain  crest  looming  up  at  a  distance  of  an  hundred  leagues  from 
the  Atlantic,  and  two  hundred  leagues  from  the  Pacific  border  of  the 
republic,  is  destined  to  contain  a  population  to  be  numbered  hereafter 
by  tens  and  scores  of  millions,  and  to  become  the  scene  of  operations  in 
commerce  that  shall  exceed  and  overtop  the  mightiest  empire  of  earth. 

The  surplus  products  of  this  region  must  be  sent  to  the  seaboard, 
either  to  be  there  used,  or  consigned  thence  to  more  distant  markets. 
The  city,  therefore,  which  shall  possess  the  best  outlets  and  the  amplest 
accommodations,  will  command  the  larger  share  of  this  rich  surplus¬ 
age,  and  send  back  in  return  the  greatest  supplies  of  the  staples 
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and  fabrics  of  other  regions,  thus  filling  with  business  the  trade 
avenues  both  ways  in  all  seasons.  How  important  is  it,  then,  that 
Philadelphia  should  keep  fully  up  with  the  events  of  to-day,  and 
fortify  her  interests  by  a  system  of  wise  measures. 

In  earlier  times,  Philadelphia  was  the  metropolis  of  the  nation. 
Her  western  turnpike  was  the  chief  commercial  artery  and  the 
pioneer  improvement  across  the  Allegheny  mountain  to  the  valley 
beyond.  Then  followed  the  Erie  Canal,  and  from  the  celebration  of 
the  nuptials  of  the  Hudson  Iliver  and  Lake  Erie,  New  York  deve¬ 
loped  fresh  vigor,  and  became  the  more  attractive  of  the  twain.  Nature, 
in  rending  the  mountain  barrier  to  let  out  the  waters  of  the  Mohawk, 
opened  a  portal  to  a  continuous,  unbroken  line  of  navigable  canal. 
Philadelphia,  having  no  open  gate  to  pass  through  with  a  canal, 
carried  her  water  line  to  the  mountain  base,  on  either  side,  and 
scaled  the  summit  by  ten  inclined  planes.  Now,  railroads  are  in  the 
ascendant,  and  the  advantages  which  Philadelphia  enjoyed  over  her 
neighbor  under  a  system  of  turnpikes,  may  be  restored  to  her  by  a  bold 
prosecution  of  a  wise  plan  of  railroad  operations.  Herein,  too,  as  in 
the  first  instance,  nature  has  favored  our  city7"  above  her  competitors, 
for  in  railroad  transactions,  distance  and  gradient  are  important  con¬ 
siderations.  And  as  Philadelphia  can  connect  herself  by  an  iron 
line  with  the  Lake  region  by  a  much  shorter  line  than  New  York, 
and  at  the  same  time  place  herself  between  the  city  of  New  York  and 
the  west  by  the  shortest  and  best  railroad  routes,  if  she  do  not 
regain  her  former  ascendancy,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  her  own  citizens, 
revealed  in  the  consequences  of  a  narrow  policy,  unsuited  to  the 
times,  and  fatal  to  the  high  distinction  it  is  in  her  power  to  realize 
and  enjoy. 

The  competition  to  be  met  by  the  great  through  iron  lines  stretch¬ 
ing  inland  from  tide-water  ports  across  the  dividing  ridges  and  down 
into  the  plains  and  valleys  of  the  west,  will  not  emanate  from  the 
through  lines  of  canal,  nor  the  alternate  lines  of  iron  track  and 
water-line,  but  from  each  other.  It  is  not  a  question  of  rivalry  between 
improvements  in  our  State,  but  between  lines  in  Pennsylvania  and 
lines  in  other  States,  north  and  south  of  her. 

Hence  it  is  in  every  sense  material,  that  in  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle,  Philadelphia  should  be  strong  at  home — that  she  should 
own  and  control  the  important  lines  of  railroad  built  by  chartered 
companies  within  the  Commonwealth,  of  which  she  is  the  metropolis, 
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and  of  which  she  should  strive  to  render  herself  the  ornament  and 
pride.  The  ennobling  and  patriotic  sentiment  of  State  pride,  if  more 
freely  cultivated  throughout  Pennsylvania,  would  centre  in  Philadel¬ 
phia  the  affections  of  the  people,  and  thus  surround  her  with  constant 
partners  and  faithful  allies. 

There  is  no  reason,  in  truth,  why  the  admiration  that  is  cherished 
for  the  natural  beauties  of  mountain,  vale  and  river  in  the  Keystone 
Commonwealth,  should  not  be  cherished  for  her  chief  city.  The 
founder  of  the  city  was  the  founder  of  the  State — the  corner-stone  of 
the  one  was  laid  at  the  birth-time  of  the  other.  And  now  that  one 
has  grown  into  a  great  municipality  and  the  other  into  a  great  Com¬ 
monwealth,  it  should  be  the  aim  of  all,  as  it  is  the  duty  and  interest 
of  all,  to  interweave  into  one  bond  and  imbue  with  renewed  life  the 
primitive  ties  that  once  joined  them  in  earlier  times,  and  made  them 
share  the  perils  of  a  common  danger  and  the  honors  of  a  common 
renown. 

Strength  at  home  begets  the  means  of  acquiring  strength  and  com¬ 
manding  power  abroad.  A  city’s  plans  for  commercial  defence  and 
conquest  should  be  laid  down  with  a  view  to  permanent  future 
results,  and  not  be  compressed  into  miniature  limits  for  temporary 
ends.  Pn  the  pursuits  of  trade,  as  in  the  prosecution  of  war,  there  are 
places  in  the  topography  of  the  land’s  surface  which  may  be  used  as 
keys  to  regions  beyond,  and  made  to  control  important  movements 
and  results.  It  should  be  the  policy  of  Philadelphia  to  command  as 
many  of  these  places  as  are  within  the  bounds  which  may  be  reached 
by  her  influence,  and  especially  should  she  be  mistress  of  those  within 
this  Commonwealth.  The  mountain  ranges  that  part  the  waters  of 
the  east  and  west,  and  send  forth  from  cradles  of  rock,  bounding 
down  their  sloping  sides,  the  young  brooklets,  which,  draining  the 
fountains  in  their  descent,  flow  on,  enlarging  by  the  way,  till  at  last 
they  mingle  their  river  currents  with  the  ocean  and  the  gulf,  arc 
either  cleft  to  the  base,  or  so  depressed  at  points  between  the  peaks, 
as  to  present  in  Pennsylvania  few  formidable  obstacles  to  the  location 
of  railroads  reaching  inland  from  the  coast. 

The  blue  ridge,  which  stretches  across  the  State,  is  pierced  down 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river  beds,  respectively,  by  the  waters  of  the  Dela¬ 
ware,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill  and  Susquehanna.  On  the  route  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  between  Harrisburg  and  Pittsburg,  nature 
has  interposed  but  one  summit,  the  Allegheny,  to  be  surmounted ;  all 
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the  other  mountains,  from  the  Blue  to  the  Chesnut  Bidge,  that  cross 
its  line  in  a  distance  of  200  miles,  being  sundered  to  their  founda¬ 
tions  to  give  passage  to  the  waters  meandering  thence  in  diverging 
channels  to  the  sea.  On  the  route  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Bail- 
road,  even  the  Allegheny  ridge  is  cut  through  by  the  West  Branch 
river,  and  a  way  thus  opened  for  a  direct  avenue  to  the  Lakes.  The 
other  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,  from  a  point  to  be  reached  from 
the  Lehigh,  winding  its  course  north  through  the  mountains  that 
bound  the  vale  of  Wyoming,  and  among  the  highlands  farther  on, 
opens  the  way  for  a  direct  line  to  Canada  and  intermediate  points.- 

The  rivers  of  Pennsylvania,  draining  valleys  of  unsurpassed  culti¬ 
vation  and  unequalled  resources,  the  iron  bands  destined  to  occupy 
their  banks  should  be  riveted  by  Philadelphia  hands.  The  portals 
opening  into  the  country  within,  and  which  mark  the  most  eligible 
natural  locations  for  railroad  lines,  should  be  fortified  with  Philadel¬ 
phia  works,  and  an  iron  latch  put  upon  each ;  not,  however,  for  the 
purpose  of  shutting  other  interests  out,  but  to  prevent  counter  schemes 
from  attempting  to  shut  Philadelphia  in.  By  holding  the  ground, 
Philadelphia  can  grant  terms  to,  instead  of  receiving  terms  from,  her 
commercial  adversaries. 

New  York  cannot  reach  the  Mississippi  valley  except  across  the 
territory  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Baltimore  cannot  reach  the  Lakes  by 
any  direct  course  without  passing  over  Pennsylvania  soil.  Hence, 
our  neighbors  seek  not  merely  to  penetrate  into  our  rich  valleys  to 
divert  their  products  to  markets  in  other  States,  but  they  aim  at  the 
same  time  to  stretch  their  lines  across  our  Commonwealth,  and  thus 
bridge  our  own  territory,  to  subserve  ulterior  ends  in  the  common 
struggle  for  the  passenger  and  freight  business  of  the  Western  and 
Lake  States. 

One  of  the  erroneous  opinions  entertained  by  too  many  of  our 
citizens  is  founded  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  material  to  the  interests 
of  Philadelphia  who  own  or  control  a  railroad,  so  that  the  public  can 
travel  and  transport  upon  it.  They  forget  that,  in  a  literal  sense, 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  common  property  •  that  the  right,  practically, 
to  the  use,  possession  and  emoluments  of  a  railroad,  is  vested  as  abso¬ 
lutely  in  the  stockholders  of  the  body  corporate,  as  real  and  personal 
estate  is  vested  in  individual  owners.  True,  the  law  declares  a  rail¬ 
road  a  public  highway  for  purposes  of  travel  and  transportation,  but 
the  law,  at  the  same  time,  reserves  to  the  President  and  Directors  of 
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a  Company  the  exclusive  control  of  the  motive  power,  and  the  sole 
right  to  establish  and  regulate  the  rates  of  toll  and  other  compensa¬ 
tion  for  carrying  passengers  and  freight.  The  owner  of  private  pro¬ 
perty  is  interdicted  from  the  use  of  it  to  the  detriment  of  his  neighbor 
or  the  community,  yet  he  enjoys  a  wide  margin  in  the  disposition  of 
it,  and  employs  and  regulates  it  to  promote  his  own  personal  accom¬ 
modation  and  individual  gain.  And  so  it  is  with  railroad  companies. 
The  public  paying  for  the  privilege  can  take  a  ride  or  send  a  package 
by  the  trains,  but,  meanwhile,  the  stockholders,  through  the  Direct¬ 
ors,  can  discriminate  in  the  rates  and  fares,  by  drawbacks,  through 
passenger  tickets,  freight  receipts,  and  otherwise,  in  favor  of  localities 
in  which  their  interests  centre.  An  individual  whose  bias  and  expect¬ 
ations  were  on  the  side  of  the  enemy,  would  not  be  relied  on  to  enlist 
recruits  nor  obtain  supplies  for  an  army  afar  off ;  nor  can  a  city,  with 
safety  to  her  welfare,  entrust  with  a  carte  blanche,  agents  whose  feel¬ 
ings  and  prospects  tend  in  other  quarters,  to  transact  her  business 
with  customers  along  lines  leading  to  distant  markets.  The  time  is 
not  remote  when  competition  among  rival  lines  will  compel  a  conso¬ 
lidation  of  interests  on  through  routes.  The  machinery  of  railroad 
government  will  be  simplified  and  a  more  rigid  economy  enforced 
to  reduce  working  expenses.  As  new  links  are  finished,  and 
lines  now  broken  and  incomplete  are  thus  elongated,  the  signs  of 
order,  discipline  and  regularity  will  become  visible,  until  one  harmo¬ 
nious,  wide-spread,  universal  system  shall  interlace,  ramify  and  per¬ 
vade  the  whole  country.  To  what  rank  does  Philadelphia  aspire  in 
these  vast  operations  ?  In  the  galaxy  of  American  cities  she  once 
shone  as  the  sun;  but  New  York,  acquiring  from  her  the  lustre 
of  the  golden  orb,  left  her  the  borrowed  silver  light  of  the  night- 
queen.  To  regain  her  ancient  glory  should  be  the  ambition  of 
her  sons,  whose  forefathers  made  her  the  metropolis  of  the  nation,  and 
whose  fathers,  by  their  repose,  lost  the  distinction  enterprise  had 
won  and  hope  entrusted  to  their  keeping. 

The  economy  and  convenience  of  ticketing  passengers,  checking 
baggage,  and  receipting  freight  through  from  a  starting  point  to  the 
place  of  destination,  are  so  obvious,  that  the  practice  must  become 
general,  or  those  who  fail  to  adopt  it  will  fall  behind  in  the  race. 

In  these  facilities  New  York  is  at  this  time  greatly  in  advance  of 
our  own  city.  Prom  points  on  the  Lakes,  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  freight  is  receipted  for  through  to  New  York,  and  goods 
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received  thence  in  the  same  way.  Passengers  are  ticketed  through, 
both  ways,  and  thus  rid  of  the  delay  and  annoyance  of  obtaining 
tickets  at  the  beginning  of  the  different  railroad  and  steamboat  lines 
on  the  route.  Combination  can  at  all  times  and  under  all  circum¬ 
stances  accomplish  much,  but  in  railroad  matters  its  consecpiences  are 
perhaps  most  surprising  in  the  facilities  it  adds  to  former  modes  of 
conveying  passengers  and  things. 

New  York  has  now  two  iron  lines  extending  through  her  own 
State  to  Lake  Erie.  In  the  season  of  navigation,  those  two  lines,  by 
first  class  Lake  steamboats,  are  connected  with  two  lines  of  railroad 
running  east  and  west  across  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  terminating 
at  Chicago,  where  they  connect  with  other  roads  finished  and  open  to 
the  Mississippi  river.  The  only  link  wanted  to  complete  the  chain 
is  rapidly  filling  up  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  and  when 
finished  to  Toledo,  New  York  will  have  an  unbroken  railway  line, 
reaching  from  the  Hudson  to  the  Mississippi.  Diverging  from  the 
Lake  shore  at  Cleveland,  she  drains  a  line  reaching  across  the  State  of 
Ohio  and  dipping  down  into  “la  belle”  river  at  Cincinnati,  and  con¬ 
necting  at  intermediate  points  with  roads  diverging  towards  Indiana¬ 
polis,  and  continuing  thence  by  a  finished  line  west,  to  the  Wabash 
river,  at  Terre  Haute.  With  one,  or  perhaps  two  exceptions,  every 
railroad  now  in  use  between  the  Ohio  river  and  the  Lakes  is  made  to 
subserve  New  York  interests.  And  this  condition  of  affairs  must 
continue  until  Philadelphia  shall  cross  the  rubicon,  and  lend  her  aid 
to  hasten  the  completion  of  connecting  roads  on  and  beyond  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  river. 

On  the  south  border,  too,  New  York  is  prosecuting  commercial 
enterprises  on  as  large  a  scale  as  in  the  north.  She  has  lines  of 
regular  steam  packets  plying  to  Charleston,  Savannah,  New  Orleans 
and  other  southern  ports.  The  great  lines  of  railroads  connecting 
Charleston  and  Savannah  with  the  interior  country,  will  concentrate 
in  those  cities  the  cotton  and  other  staple  products  of  South  Carolina, 
Gfeorgia  and  portions  of  Tennessee,  destined  for  domestic  and  foriegn 
exportation,  and  make  them  distributing  points  of  immense  cpiantities 
of  return  supplies.  More  than  this,  New  York  has  steamers  running 
in  connection  with  lines  across  the  Isthmus,  whereby  she  possesses 
the  only  regular  communication  between  the  Atlantic  cities  and  the 
gold  region  on  the  Pacific  frontier,  although  the  principal  minting 
works  of  the  United  States  are  located  in  Philadelphia. 
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Thus  we  see  New  York  reaching  out  her  arms  along  either  bound¬ 
ary  to  encircle  the  republic,  and  make  all  the  great  interests  of  the 
country  tributary  to  her  sway.  It  is  the  root  and  design  of  her  policy 
to  make  herself  the  focus  of  commercial  attraction,  the  resort  of  money 
dealers  and  the  market  of  the  new  world. 

And  now  is  the  fitting  time  for  Philadelphia  to  make  a  stand,  and  by 
bold  measures  and  counterplots  against  the  plottings  of  her  neighbors,  to 
dispute  for  the  palm  that  is  to  reward  the  victor.  The  string  of  the 
bow  and  the  hypotenuse  of  the  triangle  are  in  her  hands.  Let  not 
the  Allegheny  narrow  the  circuit  of  her  vision,  but  let  her  mount  its 
summit  and  pass  down  on  the  other  side  into  the  valley  of  unmea¬ 
sured  acres,  wThose  horizon  looms  dimly  in  the  distance  of  the  setting 
sun.  In  a  country  of  rapid  progress  and  growth  like  ours,  the  expe¬ 
rience  of  a  single  decade  is  the  experience  of  many  changes.  In  many 
places  railroads  have  already  accomplished  a  revolution  in  the  modes 
of  transit,  and  the  manner  and  price  of  transportation,  compared  with 
former  years. 

A  railroad,  in  consequence  of  its  superior  means  of  despatch  in  the 
departments  of  trade,  will  be  preferred  to  the  older  modes  of  river 
navigation,  slack-water  improvement  and  canal,  especially  for  the 
passenger  and  light  freight  business.  The  immense  tonnage  in  pro¬ 
duce  and  heavy  articles,  the  first  passing  to  the  seabord  for  an  Atlan¬ 
tic  or  foreign  market,  the  latter  passing  inland  to  satisfy  the  domestic 
requirements  of  the  population,  will  always  in  the  genial  seasons 
occupy  the  water  lines  of  intercommunication.  As  heretofore,  the 
rival  of  one  water  line  of  internal  improvements  will  be  found  in 
some  other  water  line  competing  for  the  same  trade.  Thus,  in  the 
shipment  of  heavy  and  bulky  articles  to  and  from  the  Ohio  valley 
and  tide  water,  the  struggle  is  now,  and  will  be  in  time  to  come, 
between  our  own  main  line  of  State  canal  and  the  Ohio  river,  the  one 
considered  as  an  elongation  of  the  other,  and  together  forming  one 
route,  and  the  canals  of  Ohio,  Lake  Erie  and  the  New  York  State 
canal,  terminating  on  the  Hudson  river,  and  forming  altogether  an¬ 
other  through  route.  For,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  canals  con¬ 
necting  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie  with  the  Ohio  river,  instead  of 
bringing  freight  from  the  interior  counties  to  the  river,  and  thence 
this  way,  bear  the  larger  proportion  of  it  from  the  river  to  the  lakes, 
and  thence  to  New  York.  And  thus  a  large  amount  of  produce  and 
trade,  which  naturally  tend  to  channels  leading  hither,  and  which 
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might  easily  be  brought  here  and  continued  with  us,  are  borne  off 
around  our  State  over  rival  works,  because,  beyond  our  borders,  as 
within  them,  our  advantages  are  sometimes  lost  sight  of  by  supineness 
and  default. 

The  rival  of  one  line  of  railroad  will  be  found  in  some  other  parallel 
line  of  railroad,  designed,  located  and  built  by  a  conflicting  interest 
to  accomplish  an  analogous  purpose.  Canals  belong  to  a  system  of 
intercommunication  by  water,  and  so  considered,  will  always  be  held 
in  favor  for  particular  uses,  which,  being  the  same  in  the  case  of 
parallel  lines,  beget  competition  between  them.  Railroads,  forming 
a  system  of  intercommunication  by  land  carriage,  distinct  and  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  and  possessing  facilities  adapted  to  the  times  and  the 
wants  of  a  progressive  people,  have  become  a  part  of  the  machinery 
of  commerce.  But  in  the  desire  of  different  communities  to  possess 
them  for  the  sake  of  their  practical  benefits  and  accommodation,  dif¬ 
ferent  lines,  starting  from  sister  cities,  are  arrayed,  side  by  side,  under 
such  circumstances  as  bring  the  interests  of  their  owners  into  conflict, 
and  originate  and  foster  a  tendency  to  rivalry  in  their  aims  and 
practices. 

And  so  it  is  all  the  world  over  among  nations,  states,  cities,  corpo¬ 
rations  and  individuals.  The  germ  of  a  desire  to  get  ahead,  or  at 
least  to  not  be  caught  lagging  behind,  everywhere  pervades  intelligent 
human  nature  in  civilized  society.  And  if  it  flourish  more  in  one 
clime  than  another,  our  own  land  would  appear  peculiarly  suited  to 
its  propagation.  For  here  every  thing  is  in  motion,  and  if  you  do  not 
advance  with  your  neighbor  city  you  will  find  yourself  relatively  retro¬ 
grading  until  you  are  outstripped  by  her  enterprise  and  behold  her  in 
the  distance  enjoying  the  trophies  you  might  have  shared.  Success 
does  not  come  without  effort  being  made,  any  more  than  fame  can  be 
acquired  without  work. 

Philadelphia  is  entered  for  the  race,  and  if  she  resolve  it,  may  be 
the  first  to  reach  the  goal  whither  her  neighbor  cities  have  fixed  their 
gaze,  and  there  enjoy,  before  them,  the  prize  of  fortune  and  the  renown 
of  greatness.  A  railroad  having  the  best  route,  the  least  gradient 
and  the  shortest  line,  under  a  good  management,  will  be  preferred 
to  one  not  having  these  advantages,  because  it  can  make  the  quick¬ 
est  trips  and  establish  the  lowest  rates.  In  these  three  essential  pre¬ 
requisites  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  unequalled  by  any  other 
railroad  in  the  country.  The  present  great  competing  lines  con- 
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necting  the  Atlantic  with  the  Ohio  river  and  Lake  Erie,  the  extreme 
boundaries  laid  down  in  the  programme  of  the  early  railroad  pro- 
jectors  and  advocates,  begin,  respectively,  at  Boston,  New  York,  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  and  Baltimore.  The  railroad  distance  is, 


From  Boston  to  Buffalo,  - 

- 

- 

528  miles. 

a 

New  York  to  Dunkirk, 

- 

- 

469 

u 

u 

Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 

- 

- 

353 

u 

ll 

Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  - 

- 

- 

379 

u 

u 

Philadelphia  to  Erie  City,  (proposed  Sun- 
bury  and  Erie  route,) 

427 

u 

Considered  in  the  light  of  portages ,  to  surmount  the  natural  obsta¬ 
cles  which  divide  the  Atlantic  tides  from  the  navigable  waters  of  the 
west,  the  shortest  and  best  portage  works  are  in  our  own  State  and 
centre  in  our  own  city.  This  is  no  slight  advantage;  for  as  railroad 
charges  are  usually  graduated  per  ton  per  mile,  of  course  every  mile 
saved  in  distance,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  so  much  gained  in 
the  cost  of  any  article  by  the  party  paying  the  expenses  of  transporta¬ 
tion,  and  in  that  ratio  enable  our  merchants  to  fix  paying  prices  lower 
than  their  competitors. 

On  a  river  route,  a  few  miles  difference  in  distance  is  not  so  mate¬ 
rial,  because,  in  the  one  case,  nature  provides  a  navigable  channel, 
and  the  enterprise  of  man,  to  make  it  available,  has  only  to  furnish 
boats  to  ply  its  waters.  The  investment  is  in  the  craft,  and  the 
expenses  comprise  the  interest  on  its  cost,  with  incidental  repairs, 
fuel  and  wages,  in  manning  and  running  it,  requiring,  altogether,  a 
small  capital,  and  enabling  the  owners,  where  the  freight  tonnage  is 
large,  to  realize  handsome  profits  on  low  rates.  A  boat  once  freighted 
and  on  her  way,  can  carry  her  burden  a  few  additional  miles  without 
seriously  increasing  the  cost  of  transportation.  Whereas,  in  the 
other  case,  on  an  iron  route,  every  mile  of  distance  adds  the  cost  of  a 
mile  of  road  to  the  construction  fund,  swells  the  liabilities  of  a  com¬ 
pany  and  augments  its  working  expenses.  In  a  railroad  company, 
the  road,  with  its  equipments  and  paraphernalia,  constitute  its  assets 
and  represent  its  capital.  The  rates  and  charges  must  be  graduated 
to  a  reimbursing  standard  in  order  to  produce  revenue  sufficient  to 
divide  dividends  on  the  whole  cost  and  satisfy  current  outlays.  For 
illustration,  conceive  the  distance  between  two  points  both  by  river 
and  railroad  communication  to  be  one  hundred  miles.  To  navigate 

the  first,  boats  only  would  have  to  be  provided  and  kept  in  order  by 

1* 
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a  company,  while  to  establish  the  latter,  a  company  would  have  to 
make  a  road  and  stock  it.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand,  the  way  is  natu¬ 
ral,  the  means  artificial — nature  doing  one  part  and  man  one  part. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  way  and  the  means  are  both  artificial — the 
joint  product  of  man’s  labor  and  the  enterprising  use  of  money. 

But  it  is  not  as  connecting  links  between  navigable  waters  that  the 
east  and  west  main  trunk  lines  are  to  be  viewed;  for,  like  the  main 
streams  of  our  great  rivers,  they  will  have  tributaries  and  branches 
penetrating  into  distant  regions  and  interlocking  each  other  on  all 
sides.  And  even  as  the  rivers  perform  a  part  in  the  economy  of 
nature,  so  railroads  perform  a  part  in  the  economy  of  trade. 

What  the  Mississippi  river  is  among  American  rivers,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad  may  become  among  American  railroads.  The 
tributaries  of  the  one  crossing  and  interlocking  the  branches  of  the 
other,  and  comprising,  jointly,  the  warp  and  woof  of  an  interplaited 
system  of  natural  and  artificial  highways,  covering  the  surface  of  the 
inland  States,  and  establishing  a  double  drainage  between  them  and 
the  sea,  as  well  by  means  of  modern  land  channels  as  the  primitive 
water  currents. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  emerging  from  the  east,  through  the 
tunnel-gate  of  the  mountain-pass,  and  leading  thence  down  into  the 
domain  of  the  u  father  of  waters,”  by  the  valley  of  the  Conemaugh 
to  the  western  base  of  the  Allegheny  slope,  possesses,  in  point  of 
natural  advantages,  the  first  location  on  the  nation’s  chart,  and  stands 
to  the  cities  and  towns  of  the  rivers  and  plains  beyond,  as  the  fortress 
of  Gibraltar  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea ! 

The  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie,  sweeping  down  below  the  42d  parallel 
of  north  latitude,  which  marks  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  will,  of 
course,  always  compel  the  railroads  terminating  at  Sandusky  City, 
Toledo  and  Monroe,  to  make  connections  with  a  line  swinging  round 
the  bend  of  the  lake  and  passing  through  Cleveland  in  its  eastern 
course.  Roads  converging  at  Detroit  will  find  an  outlet  over  the 
Great  Western  Canada  Railroad  to  Niagara,  and  thence  by  the 
Buffalo  and  Albany  route.  The  city  of  Cleveland,  from  its  position 
on  the  banks  of  the  lake,  and  on  the  great  lake  shore  route  at  its 
southernmost  bow,  and  also  as  the  spot  in  which  the  Cleveland  and 
Columbus  Railroad,  the  Cleveland  and  Wellsville  Railroad  and  the 
Ohio  State  Canal  concentre,  is  designated  by  nature  as  one  of  the 
points  at  which  Philadelphia  should  make  a  stand  for  the  trade  of 
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the  lake  country  east  of  Lake  Michigan.  Cleveland  is  now  an  im¬ 
portant  distributing  station  and  the  trading  centre  of  a  valuable  pro¬ 
ductive  region.  The  projected  Cleveland  and  Mahoning  Railroad,  if 
it  be  built  of  the  Pennsylvania  gauge  and  made  to  connect  by  an 
intervening  link,  or  otherwise,  with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  at 
Blairsville,  or  some  other  eligible  point,  affording  a  direct  route, 
would  open  a  short  line  of  uniform  width  of  track,  from  Philadelphia 
to  Cleveland,  clear  of  compulsory  transhipments  on  the  way.  Such 
a  line,  too,  would  draw  freights  from  Cleveland  and  intermediate 
places  towards  Philadelphia,  and  while  thus  enlarging  the  business 
sphere  of  our  merchants,  would,  at  the  same  time,  swell  the  tonnage 
and  revenue  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  If  means  were  taken  to 
concentrate  the  local  interests  in  the  counties  through  which  the  road 
referred  to  would  pass,  it  is  believed  that  the  scheme  might  be  con¬ 
summated  without  procrastinating  until  the  wonderful  prosperity  and 
growing  importance  of  Cleveland  shall  demonstrate  its  utility  in  em¬ 
blazoned  letters.  Early  action  in  this  quarter  would,  doubtless,  induce 
the  adoption  of  the  Pennsylvania  gauge  between  Cleveland  and 
Toledo,  whence  it  already  extends  through  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi 
river. 

POPULATION  OP  CLEVELAND  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS. 

1810  1820  1830  1840  1850 

547  606  1076  6071  17,074 

Of  the  Lake  commerce  of  1851  at  the  port  of  Cleveland,  the  value 
of  imports  was  87,030,957,  of  exports,  86,855,556 ;  total  value  of 
imports  and  exports,  813,886,513. 

Tracing  parallel  42  of  north  latitude  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  we  find  lying  north  of  it,  and  west  of  the  Lakes,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Minnesota,  the  Northwest  Territory,  Oregon,  one  third  of 
Nebraska,  one  half  of  Iowa,  and  smaller  portions  of  Michigan  and 
Illinois.  From  the  position  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  stretches  across 
the  country  a  distance  of  320  miles  in  a  straight  line,  presenting  an 
impassable  abyss  to  railroads,  flanked  and  interlocked  on  the  north 
by  the  waters  of  Huron  and  Superior,  there  is  left  no  outlet  for  rail¬ 
roads  leading  east  from  the  vast  region  beyond,  except  by  swinging 
round  its  southern  shore. 

Directly  in  this  pass  stands  the  city  of  Chicago,  holding  in  her 
grasp  the  keys  that  will  unlock  to  her  the  business  of  an  empire.  In 
addition  to  her  natural  advantages,  Chicago,  in  the  beginning,  had 
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the  fostering  care  of  Illinois  legislation  in  a  system  of  improvements 
planned  especially  to  promote  her  interests.  Illinois  was  first  just  to 
her  daughter,  Chicago,  and  then  generous  to  other  States,  after  a 
domestic  State  policy  had  been  developed  in  a  well  laid  ground  plan 
for  extensive  future  movements.  Knowing  that  from  natural  causes, 
all  improvements  having  eastern  tendencies,  made  north  of  a  base 
line  running  due  west,  must  concentre  in  her  and  make  her  a  great 
commercial  depot,  measures  were  devised  to  make  her  a  place  of 
attraction  to  the  country  south,  as  well  as  of  reception  from  the 
region  north,  by  a  canal  communication  with  Illinois  river  and  the 
waters  flowing  towards  the  gulf,  and  by  railroads  stretching  across  to 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers. 

Chicago  is  the  focus  of  a  congeries  of  land  and  water  lines,  diverging 
in  all  directions  into  the  surrounding  country.  And  as  the  pioneers 
of  immigration,  followed  by  the  multitude,  press  into  the  wilder¬ 
ness,  bearing  with  them  the  arts  and  the  wants  of  civilization,  new 
States  will  be  formed  and  new  markets  opened  to  Chicago  trade,  until, 
from  her  well  laid  foundation,  there  shall  rise  up  a  great  city. 

The  country  north  of  parallel  42,  before  indicated,  comprises  an 
area  of  1,150,000  square  miles.  If  peopled  as  densely  as  Massachu¬ 
setts  was  in  1850,  it  would  contain  146,625,000  inhabitants,  or  more 
than  six  times  the  population  of  the  whole  Union  by  the  last  census! 

Leaving  Oregon,  whose  natural  outlet  is  on  the  Pacific,  out  of  the 
calculation,  and  taking  the  country  east  of  the  Kocky  Mountains 
drained  by  streams  flowing  east,  and  therefore  destined,  when  settled, 
to  have  eastern  trade  tendencies,  there  remains  a  surface  of  808,537 
square  miles,  which,  by  the  same  ratio  to  the  mile,  would  contain 
103,088,467  inhabitants,  being  equal  to  52  States  like  Ohio  in  1850. 

Holding  these  figures  in  remembrance  and  giving  loose  reign  to 
the  imagination,  some  idea  may  be  formed  of  what  Chicago  may 
become  in  future  time. 

In  1840  the  population  of  Chicago  was  -  4,479 

In  1850,  “  “  -  -  •  28,269 

Of  the  Lake  commerce  of  1851,  at  the  port  of  Chicago,  the  value 
of  imports  was  $7,751,872;  of  exports,  $4,151,905;  total  imports 
and  exports,  $11,903,777. 

The  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  Chicago  in  1851,  from 

all  ports,  was . -  2,808 

Aggregate  tonnage  of  vessels,  -----  801,088 


In  the  single  article  of  lumber,  mucli  of  which  was  sent  into  the 
prairie  country,  the  receipts  at  Chicago,  in  1851,  were — Of  sawed 
Lumber,  105,000,000  feet;  Shingles,  100,000,000;  Laths,  30,000,000. 

The  distances,  eastward,  from  Chicago,  by  the  several  routes,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  From  Chicago  to  New  York,  via  Adrian,  Toledo, 

Sandusky,  Cleveland,  Erie,  Dunkirk,  and  the  New 

York  and  Erie  Railroad,  -  -  -  -  970  miles. 

2.  From  Chicago  to  New  York,  via  Detroit,  Canada  West, 

Niagara  and  Albany,  -  -  -  -  -  978“ 

3.  From  Chicago  to  New  York,  by  steamboat  via  Detroit, 

and  by  canal  via  Buffalo  and  Albany,  -  -  1551  “ 

4.  From  Chicago  to  Philadelphia,  via  Toledo,  Cleveland, 

Alliance  and  Pittsburg,  -  -  -  -  -  852  “ 

5.  From  Chicago  to  Philadelphia,  via  Fort  Wayne,  Woos¬ 

ter  and  Pittsburg,  ------  812  “ 

Shortest  route  to  New  York, .  978“ 

Shortest  route  to  Philadelphia,  -  -  -  -  812  “ 


Difference  in  favor  of  Philadelphia,  -  -  166  “ 

Route  No.  1  is  completed  and  in  use  from  Chicago  to  Toledo,  and 
from  Cleveland  to  New  York  city.  The  ontygap  unfinished  is  between 
Cleveland  and  Toledo,  which,  however,  will  soon  be  filled  up. 

Route  No.  2  is  completed  and  in  use,  except  the  Canada  link, 
which  is  all  under  contract,  and  will  be  opened  by  September,  1853. 

Route  No.  3,  being  out  of  use  when  the  lakes  are  frozen  in  winter, 
of  course  all  the  business  diming  the  suspension  of  navigation  will  be 
thrown  upon  the  railroads. 

Route  No.  4,  being  common  with  Route  No.  1,  east,  to  Cleveland, 
is,  of  course,  in  the  same  state  of  forwardness  west  of  that  point. 
From  Cleveland,  this  way,  the  Pittsburg  and  Cleveland  Railroad  is 
used  to  Alliance,  the  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania  thence  to  Pittsburg,  and 
the  Pennsylvania  thence  to  this  city. 

Route  No.  5  is  the  one  which,  from  its  location,  direction  and 
bearings,  commends  itself  to  the  favor  and  interest  of  Philadelphians. 
Its  tendencies  are  all  this  way,  and  if  properly  fostered,  it  may  be 
made  emphatically  a  Philadelphia  work.  The  object  of  its  projectors 
was  to  open  an  outlet  to  our  city  for  the  granaries  of  the  northwest, 
and  give  our  merchants  unequalled  facilities  to  supply  with  merchan¬ 
dise  the  wants  of  a  vast  region  of  country. 
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In  a  survey  of  the  map,  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  naturally  drawn 
to  Chicago,  and  all  the  investigation  he  may  give  it  will  only 
strengthen  the  first  impression,  that  it  is  destined  to  become  a  place 
of  such  magnitude  as  to  leave  Philadelphia  no  alternative  in  a  com¬ 
mercial  view  hut  to  obtain  a  direct  railroad  to  it.  The  stake  is  too 
large  in  bulk  and  value  to  be  permitted  to  pass  wholly  and  forever 
through  more  northern  channels,  whither  it  is  now  tending,  because 
it  has  no  other  outlet  leading  towards  sunrise. 

Chicago,  unlike  many  other  western  places  of  lesser  note,  will  not 
be  an  agency  post  on  main  routes  passing  through  her,  and  offering 
to  the  business  current  the  resistance  of  the  seive  to  the  passage  of 
water,  but  an  original  market  for  trade  both  ways.  It  will  be  a  depot 
for  prairie  land  and  northwest  products,  bound  thence  to  the  coast, 
and  a  market  for  eastern  goods,  to  be  distributed  thence  through  the 
great  northwest  country.  It  will  perform  the  functions  of  a  commer¬ 
cial  city,  and  not  the  secondary  part  of  a  station-house  agency.  It 
will  not  work  for  a  commission,  but  do  business  on  its  own  account. 
It  will  comprise  a  bureau  in  the  western  trade  department,  and  not  a 
mere  counting  house  for  Atlantic  operators.  In  a  word,  Chicago  is  an 
independent  cit}7,  and  will  trade  with  the  Atlantic  ports  as  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ports  trade  with  each  other,  supplying  what  they  want  and  taking 
in  return  what  they  can  furnish. 

It  is  in  the  power  of  Philadelphia  to  place  herself  nearer  to  Chicago 
in  miles  distance,  in  hours  of  running  time,  and  in  cheapness  of 
transport  and  travel  than  any  other  tide-water  city.  She  can  open  to 
her  such  facilities  and  establish  with  her  such  relations  as  will  bring 
hither  the  contents  of  her  overflowing  granaries,  whether  on  domestic 
or  European  account,  and  send  hence  the  supplies  demanded  to  meet 
her  home  requirements. 

To  accomplish  all  this  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  extend  a  limited 
pecuniary  aid  to  finish  the  Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  the 
only  link  unprovided  for  in  the  whole  distance.  From  Fort  Wayne, 
east,  to  Crestline,  131  miles,  a  road  will  be  completed  by  the  ensuing 
summer,  the  resources  of  the  Compan}7  being,  it  is  said,  ample  to  meet 
all  contracts  without  asking  pecuniary  co-operation  from  this  quarter. 
The  country  on  the  direct  line  west  from  Fort  Wayne  to  Chicago, 
having  no  outlet,  is  sparsely  settled,  and  only  needs  a  railroad  to  invite 
settlers  to  people  its  fertile  acres.  But  the  indomitable  will,  magnani¬ 
mous  public  spirit  and  manly  pride  evinced  by  the  citizens  along  the 
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proposed  route  will  prompt  them  to  withhold  application  for  Phila¬ 
delphia  aid,  until  their  own  local  resources  are  exhausted.  Philadel¬ 
phia  having  a  common,  if  not  a  paramount  interest  in  the  early  com¬ 
pletion  of  the  work,  cannot,  under  such  circumstances,  and  where  the 
evidences  of  speedy  reimbursement  are  so  palpable,  withhold  a  helping- 
hand.  From  Crestline  to  Wooster,  52  miles,  the  Pennsylvania  and 
Ohio  Railroad  will  be  finished  in  January  next. 

The  route,  which  should  be  of  uniform  gauge  all  the  way  through, 
will  be  composed  of  four  divisions,  thus : 

Pennsylvania  Railroad — Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg,  853  miles. 

Pennsylvania  and  Ohio  Railroad — Pittsburg  to  Crestline,  186  u 
Ohio  and  Indiana  Railroad — Crestline  to  Fort  Wayne,  131  u 
Fort  Wayne  and  Chicago  Railroad,  -  148  u 

Philadelphia  to  Chicago,  -  -  -  -  -  812  u 

On  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  between  the  confluence  with 
its  waters,  of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio  rivers,  midway,  north  and  south, 
from  the  gulf  to  the  upper  lake,  and,  also,  midway  east  and  west, 
from  the  Allegheny  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  occupying,  as  it  were, 
the  drainage  centre  in  the  plains  of  the  great  valley,  rises  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  Her  steamboats  and  floating  craft  navigating  the  rivers 
and  plying  the  canals  for  hundreds  of  miles  to  distant  and  interme¬ 
diate  points,  bear  to  her  the  products  of  a  wide  domain,  and  distribute 
from  her  throughout  the  same  wide  range,  the  staples  of  other  regions 
and  other  climes. 

As  the  mistress  of  a  vast  inland  commerce,  the  market  of  an  almost 
boundless  back  country,  and  the  starting  point  for  the  overland  trains 
to  Oregon,  California  and  New  Mexico,  she  makes  the  whole  Union 
tributary  to  her  interests  and  her  trade. 

In  the  system  of  iron  roads,  as  in  the  system  of  navigable  streams, 
St.  Louis  will  ever  occupy  a  distinguishing  position.  The  great 
Pacific  Railroad,  about  two  hundred  miles  of  which  are  under  con¬ 
tract,  with  a  grant  of  three  millions  acres  of  land  by  the  government, 
starts  from  St.  Louis.  Of  the  other  great  projected  lines  radiating 
from  her  in  different  directions  to  connect  with  distant  points,  one 
diverges  south  to  New  Orleans  and  north  to  Minnesota,  parallel  with 
the  river,  and  thus  linking  by  an  iron  tie  the  snowy  region  with 
the  sunny  clime;  one  east,  by  way  of  Vincennes  and  Cincinnati,  an¬ 
other  east,  by  way  ef  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis,  and  one  north- 
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cast,  by  way  of  Chicago  and  the  lake  shore.  Iron  tracks  will  diverge 
from  St.  Louis  to  the  rim  of  the  republic  as  bars  from  the  nave  to  the 
felloe  of  a  wheel. 

POPULATION  OP  ST.  LOUIS. 

1820  1830  1840  1850 

4,598  5,852  16,469  82,744 

The  sum  of  Custom  House  receipts  at  St.  Louis  for  the  year  ending 
June  30th,  1851,  was  $213,832,  an  amount  exceeded  by  only  six 
other  cities.  The  number  of  steamers  distributed  in  the  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  July  1st,  1851,  was  as  follows,  to  wit:  District  of  St. 
Louis,  131;  Memphis,  3;  Vicksburg,  6;  New  Orleans,  113. 

St.  Louis  being  one  of  the  great  business  points  with  which  a  com¬ 
munication  must  be  kept  up,  it  is  a  matter  of  gratulation  to  know 
that  there  can  be  established  between  it  and  this  city  the  best  one  of 
the  several  projected  routes  leading  from  it  to  eastern  ports. 

The  distance  from  St.  Louis  to  Philadelphia,  via  Terre  Haute, 
Indianapolis,  Union,  Piqua,  Urbana,  Columbus,  Newark,  Coshocton, 
Steubenville,  Pittsburg,  &c.,  to  Philadelphia,  is  970  miles.  This  great 
through  line  may  be  made  of  one  uniform  gauge  throughout  its 
whole  length.  And  if  it  be  so  constructed,  it  may  be  made  to  bring 
to  our  city  more  live  stock,  corn  and  wheat,  than  will  ever  be  con¬ 
veyed  over  any  other  railroad  to  any  other  city  in  these  United 
States. 

Starting  from  the  great  entrepot  of  St.  Louis,  and  passing  through 
the  grain  growing  prairie  lands  of  Illinois,  the  fertile  and  [productive 
plains  of  central  Indiana,  and  the  rich  fields  and  fruitful  valleys  of 
central  Ohio,  it  will  drain,  on  either  side,  a  wide  surface  of  unequalled 
country,  which,  having  hitherto  sought  markets  on  the  right  and  left, 
contributed  largely  towards  building  up  cities  and  towns  on  the  Ohio 
and  the  lakes.  Following  the  latitude  of  Philadelphia,  a  line  run 
hence,  due  west,  would  at  no  point  be  distant  from  this  route,  while 
it  would  be  twice  crossed  by  it.  Portions  of  this  great  line,  beyond 
our  State,  are  finished  and  in  profitable  use,  and  other  sections  will 
soon  be  ready  for  the  locomotive.  West  of  Columbus  there  are  no 
financial  obstacles  in  the  way  of  its  progress  to  an  early  completion. 
But  east  of  Columbus  there  is  room  for  investment,  which  a  wise 
policy  would  not  withhold,  and  which,  if  promptly  granted,  will  be 
as  much  a  proof  of  Philadelphia  foresight  as  of  Philadelphia  liberality. 
A  time  will  come,  and  it  is  not  far  off,  when  every  remembrance  of 
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advantages  lost,  through  procrastination,  to  facilitate  western  connec¬ 
tions,  will  cause  to  Philadelphia  a  pang  of  regret. 

From  St.  Louis,  via  Indianapolis,  Dayton,  Springfield,  Columbus, 
Steubenville,  Pittsburg,  &c.,  to  Philadelphia,  the  distance  is  9G1  miles.. 

This  route,  though  shorter  than  the  preceding  one,  is  comprised,  in 
part,  of  the  Ohio  gauge,  whereby  two  transhipments  are  imposed. 

From  St.  Louis,  via  Vincennes,  Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Pittsburg, 
& c.,  to  Philadelphia,  992  miles. 

From  St.  Louis,  via  Indianapolis,  Cleveland  and  Dunkirk,  to  New 
York,  1,134  miles. 

On  this  route  there  is  a  change  of  gauge,  and  of  course  a  breaking 
of  bulk  at  four  places,  viz :  G-alion,  Erie,  State  line  and  Dunkirk. 

St.  Louis  to  New  York,  with  four  changes  of  track  gauge,  1,134  miles. 
St.  Louis  to  Philadelphia,  one  uniform  gauge  of  track,  970  u 

Difference  in  favor  of  Philadelphia,  in  lineal  miles,  164  u 

From  Philadelphia  to  New  York,  -  -  -  -  87  “ 

Difference  in  favor  of  route  through  Philad.  to  N.  York,  77  u 

The  cost  of  transhipment  consequent  on  every  break  of  gauge  is 
estimated  as  equivalent  to  about  fifty  miles  of  distance.  The  difference 
in  favor  of  our  city,  by  any  and  every  mode  of  computation,  is  one  of  the 
conclusive  facts  which  demonstrate  that  Philadelphia  may  place  herself 
between  New  York  city  and  the  Western  States,  and  yet,  strange  as 
it  may  appear,  some  of  our  people  seem  indifferent  to  the  advantages 
which  nature  has  placed  within  their  grasp  to  win  back  her  former 
commercial  ascendancy  and  become  once  more  the  metropolis  of  the 
Union. 

In  the  Ohio  valley,  midway  between  the  points  where  the  Ohio 
river  receives  its  name  from  two  smaller  streams  and  loses  it  in  a 
mightier  one,  stands  the  city  of  Cincinnati,  styled,  whilom,  “the 
queen  city  of  the  west.”  The  area  of  surface  drained  by  the  Ohio 
river  and  its  tributaries  above  the  city,  is  77,000  square  miles. 

Below  the  city,  -  -  -  119,000  11 

Whole  extent  of  Ohio  basin,  -  -  196,000  u 

Being  equal  to  25  States  of  the  size  of  Massachusetts,  and  if  peopled 
in  the  same  ratio  to  the  square  mile  as  that  State,  as  shown  by  the 

census  of  1850,  would  contain  nearly  26,000,000  of  inhabitants — a 
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number  exceeding  the  aggregate  population  of  the  31  States  of  the 
Union.  And  as  the  Ohio  valley  is  greatly  superior  to  the  New  England 
States  in  fertility  of  soil,  and  its  equal  in  manufacturing  resources, 
each  year,  of  course,  will  continue  to  be  marked  by  an  increase  in  its 
population,  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  its  staple  products,  and  the 
extent  and  variety  of  its  trading  operations. 

Surrounded  by  a  productive  country  penetrated  by  navigable 
streams,  Cincinnati,  from  the  early  settlement  of  the  Ohio  valley, 
became  a  market  for  its  surplus  crops,  and  the  scene  of  a  widely  dif¬ 
fused  river  commerce. 

POPULATION  OF  CINCINNATI. 

1800  1810  1820  1830  1840  1850 

750  2,540  9,644  24,831  46,338  116,108 

The  first  railroad  built  west  of  the  Allegheny  mountains  reached 
northward  from  Cincinnati  into  the  country  behind  her.  She  thus 
became  the  pioneer  city  in  western  railroads  and  assumed  to  herself 
an  important  position  on  the  railroad  ground  plan.  To  her  advantages 
of  cheap  and  convenient  access  by  water  communication,  she  added 
the  facilities  of  rapid  approach  by  railroad  conveyance.  Containing 
within  her  bounds  population,  capital  and  enterprise,  she  has  so  grown 
in  wealth  and  attraction  that  rival  seaboard  cities  reach  out  their  iron 
arms  and  seek  to  win  alliance  with  her  interests.  From  New  York 
even  now  there  is  a  continuous  iron  line  open  through  to  Cincinnati, 
via  Dunkirk  and  Cleveland,  a  distance  of  866  miles. 

The  road  from  Cincinnati  to  Nashville  will  complete  connections 
through  to  Savannah  and  Charleston.  The  great  central  line  of  Vir¬ 
ginia  will  open  from  Cincinnati  a  direct  route  to  Richmond  and 
Norfolk.  The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  with  its  Parkersburg 
extension,  and  its  Belpre  and  Hillsboro’  adjunct,  will  furnish  from 
Cincinnati  a  through  line  to  Baltimore.  What,  then,  in  view  of  all 
these  efforts,  is  the  duty  of  Philadelphia?  There  is  but  one  answer 
to  this  query,  and  that  is,  she  must  have  to  the  same  point  a  through 
line,  managed  by  friendly  interests.  Cincinnati  is  one  of  those  west¬ 
ern  cities  where  local  causes  will  concentrate  a  large  trade  that  will  be 
distributed  among  the  eastern  cities  proffering  facilities  to  receive  it. 
Philadelphia  should  exhibit,  in  bold  efforts  and  prompt  action,  her 
appreciation  of  this  truth. 

An  opportunity  is  furnished  her  whereby  she  may  establish  an 
uninterrupted  communication  with  Cincinnati  by  a  line  of  uniform 
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gauge  of  track,  and,  at  the  same  time,  from  intermediate  points,  dif¬ 
fuse  a  controlling  influence  throughout  a  wide  region  which  otherwise 
will  centre  its  interests  and  pour  its  trade  upon  more  southern  lines. 
The  completion  of  the  Hempfield  road  to  Wheeling,  and  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  that  will  secure  the  extension  of  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta 
Railroad  from  Marietta,  up  the  Ohio  valley,  by  the  shortest  and  best 
route  to  Wheeling,  are  two  of  the  measures  that  excite  wonder  and 
astonishment  at  the  procrastination  of  Philadelphia.  In  these  cases, 
the  promptings  of  business  tact  and  the  prospects  of  gain  should  impel 
her  on  to  definitive  action  before  a  neighbor  city  shall,  by  negotiation 
and  otherwise,  create  new  obstacles  to  the  ratification  of  a  scheme  to 
which  she  has  as  many  reasons  to  be  hostile  as  we  have  to  be  friendly. 
Baltimore  will  soon  have  her  iron  lines  reaching  to  the  Ohio  river  at 
Parkersburg  and  Wheeling.  At  the  latter  place  a  connection  will  be 
made  with  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad,  already  finished  and  in  use 
from  Zanesville,  west,  to  Newark,  26  miles,  and  nearly  so  to  Colum¬ 
bus,  a  distance  of  38  miles,  and  in  progress  of  construction,  east,  from 
Zanesville  to  the  Ohio  river,  a  distance  of  80  miles.  At  Zanesville, 
too,  the  central  Ohio  road  connects  with  the  Wilmington  and  Circle- 
ville  Railroad,  124  miles  in  length,  and  connecting  with  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Columbus  Railroad  at  Morrow,  36  miles  from  Cincinnati. 
Ninety  miles  of  this  road  from  Morrow  to  Lancaster  are  under  con¬ 
tract  and  will  be  completed  by  October,  1853.  If,  therefore,  the 
Hempfield  Railroad  be  not  built,  the  Central  Ohio  Railroad,  having 
but  one  direct  eastern  outlet,  will  become  Baltimorean  in  all  its 
tendencies  and  will  transfer  all  its  through  tonnage  and  travel  to  the 
Baltimore  route.  But  if  the  Hempfield  Railroad  be  built,  Wheeling 
will  become  the  customer  and  business  friend  of  Philadelphia,  and 
the  Central  Ohio  Railroad  will  find  its  best  outlet  leading  hither  over 
the  Hempfield  and  Pennsylvania  roads.  At  Parkersburg,  Baltimore 
will  not  pause  long  if  Philadelphia  fold  her  arms,  but  will  cross  the 
Ohio  and  make  interest  with  a  route  leading  directly  to  Cincinnati. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  city  of  Baltimore  has  had  her 
agents  in  southern  Ohio,  seeking  to  bias  the  operations  of  the  Cincin¬ 
nati,  Hillsboro’  and  Parkersburg  Company,  in  order  that  their  road 
of  the  gauge  of  4  feet  10  inches,  now  open  from  Lovelands,  a  point 
on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  23  miles  from  Cincinnati,  to  Hillsboro', 
a  distance  of  37  miles,  and  60  miles  from  Cincinnati,  may  be  made 
link  in  the  Baltimore  main  trunk  through  route  to  Cincinnati. 
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If,  however,  Philadelphia  were  to  join  her  influence  with  the  friends 
of  the  Cincinnati  and  Marietta  Railroad,  now  under  contract  from 
Milford,  a  point  on  the  Little  Miami  Railroad,  14  miles  from  Cincin¬ 
nati,  via  Chillicothe  and  Athens,  crossing  the  rich  valley  of  the  Scioto, 
Hocking  and  Muskingum  to  Marietta  to  he  continued  thence  to 
Wheeling,  and  there  connect  with  the  Hempfield  Railroad,  the  Par¬ 
kersburg  and  Hillsboro’  programme  might  be  materially  changed,  if 
not  altogether  frustrated. 

'  An  early  movement,  vigorously  made  by  Philadelphia,  might  result 
in  the  merging  of  the  two  parallel  schemes,  and  the  building  of  an 
union  link  from  Hillsboro’  to  Chillicothe,  and  a  branch  road,  12 
miles  in  length,  diverging  from  the  main  line  west  of  Marietta  and 
terminating  at  Belpre.  But  even  if  this  were  not  to  happen  and  both 
roads  should  be  built  as  tributaries,  respectively,  to  the  Pennsylvania 
and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  Companies,  the  great  stake  that 
Philadelphia  has  in  the  preservation  of  her  southwestern  trade  should 
make  her  only  the  more  anxious  and  determined  to  control  an  avenue 
leading  into  one  of  her  best  markets.  Under  its  charter,  the  Cincin¬ 
nati  and  Marietta  Company  possesses  the  right  to  make  an  independ¬ 
ent  track  from  Milford,  its  present  projected  terminus,  into  the  city 
of  Cincinnati,  and  thus  filling  out  the  uniform  gauge  line  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  Philadelphia.  Between  a  point  70  miles  west  of  the  Ohio 
river  and  Milford,  a  distance  of  77  miles,  the  road  is  in  rapid  progress 
of  construction,  and  will  be  ready  for  the  iron  and  cars  by  the  summer 
of  1853.  The  expenditures  up  to  August  1st,  1852,  amount  to 
$351,482  43.  The  70  miles  terminating  at  Marietta  are  also  under 
contract.  From  Cincinnati,  therefore,  an  iron  line  is  stretching  out 
eastward  towards  Philadelphia,  and  will  be  carried  to  Marietta,  183 
miles,  without  Philadelphia  aid.  From  Marietta  to  Wheeling,  Phila¬ 
delphia  aid  is  requisite,  else  the  enterprise  will  be  suspended,  perhaps 
never  to  be  resumed  east  of  Marietta  under  the  same  promising  Phi¬ 
ladelphia  auspices.  If  the  Wheeling  and  Marietta  link  be  not  made 
and  a  link  from  the  Marietta  line  at  Athens,  to  Belpre,  twelve  miles 
farther  south,  be  made,  then  the  great  southern  Ohio  route  being 
thus  forced  to  swing  its  terminus  down  to  Belpre,  will  become  a 
Baltimore  work,  and  a  practical  elongation  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio 
Railroad  to  Cincinnati. 

With  the  central  Ohio  route,  reaching  from  Wheeling  to  Columbus, 
139  miles,  and  the  southern  Ohio  route  leading  from  Belpre  to  Cin- 
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cinnati,  179  miles,  Baltimore  would  have  two  lines  cutting  off  Phila¬ 
delphia  from  the  Ohio  valley  and  southwestern  States.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  Hempfield  Railroad  he  built  to  Wheeling,  a  distance  of 
about  76  miles,  the  central  Ohio  road  may  be  used  as  an  extension  of 
a  Philadelphia  line,  and  if  the  road  from  Wheeling  to  Marietta  be 
made,  then,  unquestionably,  the  Marietta  and  Cincinnati  Railroad 
would  become  in  all  its  tendencies  an  extension  of  a  Philadelphia  line. 

The  Councils  of  the  city  of  Wheeling,  whose  interest  in  the  matter,  is 
common  with  the  interest  of  Philadelphia,  were,  by  a  vote  of  its  citizens, 
authorized  to  subscribe  $250,000  to  the  stock  of  the  Cincinnati  and 
Marietta  Company,  whose  charter  covers  the  ground.  In  a  subscrip¬ 
tion  to  be  made  by  Philadelphia,  a  condition  could  be  inserted  requiring 
that  it  and  the  Wheeling  subscription,  or  a  sum  equal  in  amount, 
should  be  expended  in  building  the  division  from  Wheeling  to  Mari¬ 
etta,  a  distance  of  about  73  miles,  leaving  the  Company  to  exhaust 
its  other  resources  in  building  the  road  across  the  country  from  Mari¬ 
etta  to  Cincinnati  over  a  route  118  miles  shorter  than  the  steamboat 
channel  between  the  same  points.  Once  down  the  river  as  low  as 
Marietta,  a  line  cutting  off  the  sinuosities  of  the  stream  might  at  any 
subsequent  time  be  continued  southward  to  the  Kanawha,  G-uyan- 
dotte,  or  Big  Sandy,  to  connect  at  the  Kanawha  or  Guyandotte  with 
the  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  and  at  the  Big  Sandy  with  the  Big 
Sandy  and  Lexington  Railroad,  and  thence  by  the  latter  route  via 
Danville  to  Nashville,  Memphis  and  other  points  in  Tennessee  and 
the  country  still  farther  south. 

On  diverging  from  the  main  trunk  road  in  Vinton  county,  by  the 
Scioto  and  Hocking  Valley  Railroad  via  Jackson  to  Portsmouth,  an 
important  depot  point  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scioto,  thence  to  Maysville, 
another  good  depot,  and  Lexington,  no  additional  outlay  for  new  road 
beyond  Marietta  would  be  required  to  secure  southwest  tributaries  and 
through  connections. 

It  will  be  observed  that  to  render  the  railroads  of  the  great  country 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  river  tributary  to  her  interests,  Philadelphia 
has  only  to  subscribe  a  sum  altogether  insignificant,  (when  measured 
against  the  advantages  certain  to  accrue,)  in  aid  of  the  intervening 
links  between  Greensburg  and  Marietta.  With  these  two  links  within 
the  limits  named,  she  will  be  armed  with  the  means  of  access  to  the 
great  southwestern  market — without  them,  she  will  be  forced  ulti¬ 
mately  to  content  herself  with  the  morsels  that  may  reach  her  over 
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lines  belonging  to  ber  competitors.  In  a  practical  business  view  there 
is  no  alternative  for  Philadelphia  but  to  act  a  bold  and  generous  part 
towards  an  enterprising  region.  If  she  do  this  soon,  and  in  fitting 
measure,  the  rewards  of  a  liberal  policy,  with  the  kind  offices  of  a 
friendly  people,  will  flow  in  upon  her — if  she  refuse,  one  of  her  best 
markets  will  be  opened  to  other  interests,  and  many  of  her  customers 
estranged  from  her  through  the  influence  of  adverse  alliance  and  new 
association  in  other  quarters. 

From  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia  via  Parkersburg,  and  the  Balti¬ 
more  and  Ohio  Bailroad,  maximum  grades  117  and  105  feet  per 
mile,  both  ways,  the  computed  distance  is  at  least  668  miles. 

From  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia  via  Marietta,  Wheeling  and  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Bailroad,  maximum  grade  eastward  52  feet  per  mile,  with 
uniform  gauge,  the  distance  is  653  miles. 

From  Cincinnati  to  Philadelphia  via  Zanesville  and  Wheeling,  637 
miles. 

Though  the  competition  for  the  southwestern  trade  will  for  a  time 
be  between  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bailroads, 
there  is  still  another  great  line  of  railroad  gradually  stretching  out 
towards  the  Ohio,  which,  on  its  completion,  is  destined  to  work  im¬ 
portant  changes  in  the  courses  of  railroad  traffic. 

Virginia,  the  mother  of  Presidents  and  the  birth-place  of  patriots 
and  statesmen — Virginia,  the  great  Commonwealth  known  in  her 
palmy  days  as  the  a01d  Dominion,”  rising  from  the  slough  of  inac¬ 
tion,  and  rousing  her  long  dormant  energies  and  power,  is  planning 
and  prosecuting  a  system  of  internal  improvements  that  will  open 
eastern  outlets  to  her  tide-water  towns  and  build  up  a  commerce  for 
her  shipping  ports.  Bounding  at  its  mouth  both  shores  of  the  Chesa¬ 
peake  Bay,  and  reaching  from  the  ocean  to  the  Ohio  river,  it  only 
requires  the  development  of  her  natural  resources  and  facilities  for 
inland  trade  to  populate  her  large  territory,  and  give  to  her  in  the 
commercial  history  of  the  country  the  same  rank  that  her  illustrious 
sons  won  for  her  in  its  military  and  political  annals.  The  Virginian  will 
not  always  be  content  with  the  sight  of  Baltimore  vessels  whitening 
Chesapeake  Bay,  while  his  native  State  contains  safer,  deeper  and 
more  spacious  harbors  nearer  the  sea.  The  cities  of  Alexandria, 
Bichmond,  Petersburg  and  Norfolk  will  each  become  the  entrepot  of 
a  large  trade,  and  by  a  joint  effort  that  will  receive  State  assistance, 
will  be  able  to  establish  and  maintain  a  direct  steam  communication 
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with  Europe.  Acting  on  the  sound  principle  that  intermediate 
agencies  in  trade  add  to  its  expenses,  the  Virginia  merchants  will 
manage  their  own  import  and  export  transactions. 

From  Alexandria  to  Paddytown  via  Strasburg,  158  miles,  the 
Manassas  Gap  Railroad  will  open  a  direct  communication  to  Wheeling 
and  Pakersburg  via  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  43  miles  shorter 
than  from  those  points  to  the  city  of  Baltimore.  A  railroad  from 
Alexandria  or  Washington  to  Harper’s  Ferry,  there  to  connect  with 
the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad  by  a  shorter  line  than  the  present 
road  from  Harper’s  Ferry  to  Baltimore,  would  also  give  Alexandria 
and  Washington,  whose  interests  are  common,  a  shorter  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  west  than  the  city  of  Baltimore  over  its  own  road. 

From  Alexandria  to  Gordonville,  89  miles,  a  connection  is  made 
with  the  Central  Virginia  Railroad,  which  is  part  of  a  route  projected 
through  to  Cincinnati. 

From  Alexandria  there  is  also  a  direct  communication  with  Rich¬ 
mond  via  Fredericksburg. 

From  Richmond  there  are  two  routes  to  the  mouth  of  the  Green- 
briar  river,  one  constructing  under  the  charter  of  the  Central  Virginia 
Railroad  Company,  and  the  other  under  the  charter  of  the  Virginia 
and  Tennessee  Railroad  Company. 

By  the  Virginia  central  route  from  Richmond  via  Gordonville, 
Staunton  and  Covington,  to  the  mouth  of  Greenbriar  river,  the  dis¬ 
tance  is  282  miles. 

By  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad  route,  from  Richmond  via 
Lynchburg,  Christiansburg  and  Parisburg,  to  mouth  of  Greenbriar 
river,  278  miles.  ■ 

Mouth  of  Greenbriar  to  Cincinnati,  308  miles,. 

From  Richmond  to  Norfolk,  road's  are  either  constructed  or  con¬ 
structing,  via  Petersburg  and  Suffolk,  making,  together,  a  line  101 
miles  in  length. 

From  Richmond  a  road  is  open  to  Danville  and  another  to  Raleigh. 

From  Richmond  a  road  is  projected,  35  miles  long,  to  Eltham,  a 
deep  water  shipping  point  on  York  river.  From  Cincinnati  to  Eltham  the 
air  line  distance  is  precisely  the  same  as  the  air  line  distance  from  Cin¬ 
cinnati  to  Baltimore.  From  Eltham  to  the  Capes  of  Virginia  the  distance 
is  60  miles,  and  from  Baltimore  to  the  Capes  the  distance  is  200  miles. 
The  distance  from  Petersburg,  Richmond  and  Alexandria,  respectively, 
to  the  ocean,  is  considerably  less  than  the  distance  from  Baltimore  to 
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the  ocean;  while  the  city  of  Norfolk,  with  its  capacious  harbor,  eight 
miles  from  Hampton  Roads  and  20  from  the  sea,  is  180  miles  nearer 
than  Baltimore  to  the  seaboard  cities  of  America  and  the  seaports  of 
Europe.  The  tide-water  towns  of  Virginia  being  located  in  rich  val¬ 
leys  and  standing  as  it  were  between  Baltimore  and  the  sea,  with  iron 
lines  connecting  their  own  local  improvements  with  the  great  routes 
through  the  inland  country,  must  ultimately  intercept  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  the  land  transportation  and  shipping  trade  south  of  the  parallel 
of  Baltimore. 

From  Norfolk  a  railroad  is  now  open  via  Weldon,  Wilmington  and 
Manchester,  to  Charleston,  and  thence,  by  way  of  Augusta,  to  Savan¬ 
nah.  From  Norfolk  a  route  is  projected  and  will  be  made,  reaching 
out,  via  Petersburg,  Lynchburg  and  Salem,  thence  into  East  Tennes¬ 
see  to  Knoxville,  and  on  to  Chattanooga  and  Memphis.  From  Nor¬ 
folk,  and  from  Petersburg,  Richmond  and  Alexandria,  there  will  be 
opened  a  direct  railroad  communication  with  the  Ohio  valley  from  a 
bifurcation  at  Charleston  to  the  mouth  of  the  Kanawha  and  Guyan- 
dotte,  crossing  thence  into  southern  Ohio,  and  probably  by  another 
route  down  the  Licking  river  to  Cincinnati.  When  these  roads  shall  be 
built  and  put  into  competition  with  other  routes  terminating  in  other 
States,  Virginia  will  be  fully  enlisted  in  the  commercial  struggle,  and 
will,  doubtless,  succeed  in  bringing  to  her  towns  and  cities  a  large  and 
profitable  business.  The  aid  of  State  pride  and  State  subscriptions 
will  go  far  towards  arming  the  merchants  of  Virginia  with  facilities 
and  opportunities  to  contest,  successfully,  with  the  merchants  of  Bal¬ 
timore  for  supremacy  in  shipments  and  trade  on  the  Chesapeake 
waters.  And  as  the  natural  advantages  of  position  and  facilities  for 
easy  access,  cheap  transport  and  swift  conveyance  greatly  preponderate 
on  the  side  of  Virginia,  it  will  be  the  fault  of  her  own  sons  if  she  do 
not  develope  a  permanent  triumph  in  building  up  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
bay  a  greater  city  than  now  flourishes  near  its  head.  As  an  advantage 
to  be  gained  in  the  start,  Virginia  should  encourage  the  establishment 
of  a  line  of  ocean  steamers  to  connect  her  own  ports  with  Europe,  and 
to  be  used  as  adjuncts  to  her  main  routes  of  internal  improvements. 
She  is  embarked  in  a  grand  system,  and  to  stop  in  it  midway  will 
render  its  incomplete  parts  a  lien  on  her  resources,  whereas,  if  she 
prosecute  it  on  a  liberal  scale  to  the  end,  by  conjoining  the  steamer 
with  the  locomotive,  certain  reward  and  permanent  success  will  crown 
her  enterprise 
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The  liabilities  of  the  State  of  Virginia  for  works  of  internal  im¬ 
provement  now  in  process  of  construction  comprise  the  following 


items,  to  wit : 

Manassas  Gap  Railroad,  .......  205,450 

Richmond  and  Danville  Railroad,  ......  1,200,000 

South  Side  Railroad,  ........  723,200 

Virginia  Central  Railroad,  .......  992,200 

Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad,  ......  2,000,000 

Orange  and  Alexandria,  ........  600,000 

Blue  Ridge  Tunnel  and  Road,  ......  900,000 

James  River  and  Canawha  Canal,  ......  7,560,126 


Total, 

The  annual  interest  is  . 


14,180,996 

851,059 


From  Cincinnati  via  mouth  of  Greenbriar  river,  and  Virginia  and 
Tennessee  Railroad,  (maximum  grade  68  feet  per  mile,)  to  Richmond, 
586  miles. 

From  Cincinnati  to  Richmond  via  Virginia  Central  Railroad,  (max¬ 
imum  grade  105  feet  per  mile,)  590  miles. 

These  distances,  it  is  said,  may  be  so  reduced  by  the  Licking  river 
direct  route,  that  the  distance  to  Richmond  will  not  much  exceed  450 
miles,  and  to  Norfolk  not  much  over  550  miles. 

The  straight  line  distance  from  Cincinnati  to  Richmond  is  about 
408  miles,  and  to  Norfolk  about  482  miles. 

Leaving  my  Virginia  digression  to  resume  my  theme,  it  will  be 
borne  in  mind  that  I  named  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  as  the 
great  points  beyond  Pennsylvania  to  which  lines  tributary  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  should  extend.  That  to  insure  the  early  com¬ 
pletion  of  these  three  great  routes,  terminating,  respectively,  on  the 
Lakes,  the  Mississippi  anddhe  Ohio,  with  their  connections  radiating 
to  intermediate  river  and  inland  towns,  and  ramifying  the  prairies, 
plains  and  valleys  in  all  directions,  as  the  arteries  diverging  from  the 
heart  ramify  the  trunk  and  limbs  of  the  human  body,  making  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  grand  converging  point  of  seaboard  operations,  it  is  only 
necessary  that  her  policy  towards  the  West  should  be  bold  and  liberal. 
It  is  worth  something  to  Philadelphia  to  keep  up  the  semblance  of  a 
live  city,  which  can  be  done  in  no  other  way  so  effectually  as  going 
out  from  home  into  the  world  with  her  plans  and  taking  part  in  its 

transactions.  It  will  require  no  great  amount  of  money,  for  an  invest- 
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ment  made  in  one  road  ont  of  the  State,  may,  on  its  completion,  be 
transferred  to  another.  The  aim  is  to  multiply  the  avenues  of  trade 
and  devclope  facilities  to  get  to  and  from  our  city  and  trading  points 
throughout  the  Mississippi  basin.  The  comparative  cheapness  and 
quickness  with  which  western  railroads  are  built,  surface  grades  and 
bee  lines  being  as  common  to  railroads  beyond  our  State,  as  curves, 
cuttings,  embankments,  bridges  and  tunnels  are  to  railroads  within  it. 

The  Ohio  and  Indiana  Railroad,  from  Crestline  to  Fort  Wayne,  is 
T31  miles  long,  of  which  127  2-  miles  are  straight  and  3J  miles  curved 
line.  One  straight  line  is  43  miles  in  length  and  another  30  miles. 
On  the  route  from  St.  Louis  to  Terre  Haute,  170  miles,  163  miles 
will  be  straight  and  7  miles  of  curvature;  in  grades,  60  miles  will  be 
level,  or  in  horizontal  line.  The  railroad  north  from  Lafayette  has 
63  miles  of  air  line  in  one  stretch.  On  some  of  the  roads  the  curva¬ 
ture  is  concentrated  at  the  water  stations  and  stopping  places,  leaving 
the  intermediate  distances  in  straight  lines,  which  can  be  passed  over 
with  safety  at  great  speed. 

The  difference  in  the  straight  line  and  railroad  line  distance  between 
the  termini  on  the  great  routes  reaching  out  from  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Baltimore  is  as  follows : 


New  York  to  Dunkirk,  - 
Philadelphia  to  Pittsburg, 
Baltimore  to  Wheeling,  - 


Straight  line. 

299  miles 
248  “ 

220  “ 


R.  R.  line. 

469  miles 
353  “ 

379  “ 


Excess  over 
straight  line. 
170  miles 
105  “ 

159  “ 


The  intervening  mountain  summits  and  ridges  between  the  coast 
and  the  inland  States,  so  long  an  obstacle  retarding  the  extension  and 
adding  to  the  cost  of  construction  of  railroads  between  the  seaboard 
and  western  waters,  will  in  the  end  prove  to  them  an  armor  of  safety 
and  a  means  of  defence.  The  vast  outlay  required  to  overcome  these 
barriers  will  forever  prevent  the  needless  multiplication  of  rival  lines, 
thus  not  only  rendering  secure  the  capital  invested  in  the  great  through 
routes,  but  compelling  all  the  roads  seeking  eastern  outlets  from  the 
west  to  become  tributary  to  them.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  railroad 
will  ever  be  built  across  the  Allegheny  Mountain  between  the  route 
of  the  Virginia  Central  and  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads.  And  as 
the  Pennsylvania  State  line  is  immediately  north  of  the  Baltimore 
and  Ohio  Railroad,  no  independent  through  east  and  west  line  will  be 
made  south  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  until  the  growth  of  the 
country  and  the  interests  of  Philadelphia  shall  require  it.  When  that 
period  shall  arrive,  or  if  the  old  project  of  a  railroad  from  Pittsburg 
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via  Connellsville  to  Cumberland  be  revived  in  earnest,  the  road  now 
ending  at  Chambersburg  will  be  extended  westward  to  connect  with 
it.  Between  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  and  the  north  line  of  the 
State,  which  is  near  the  route  of  the  New  York  and  Erie  Railroad, 
the  ground  is  traversed  by  the  surveyed  line  of  the  Sunbury  and 
Erie  Railroad,  designed  to  connect  Philadelphia  with  the  Lakes,  and 
which,  with  a  title  to  the  favor  and  consideration  of  a  twin  daughter 
from  Philadelphia,  she  has  persisted,  nevertheless,  thus  far,  in  treating 
as  a  step-child. 

In  natural  advantages  of  location,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  as  a 
route  to  the  west,  is  unrivalled  and  impregnable.  It  is  the  back¬ 
bone  of  Philadelphia,  giving  her  erectness  and  altitude  to  look  over 
the  mountain  down  into  the  land  where  plenty  dwells  and  a  golden 
vista  tempts  her  enterprise. 

On  and  near  the  Philadelphia  parallel  line  there  are  several  im¬ 
portant  railroad  rendezvous  towns.  The  first  is  Columbus,  the  capital 
of  Ohio,  which  is  entered  by  a  finished  road  from  Cincinnati  on  one 
side  and  Cleveland  on  the  other,  and  soon  will  be  entered  by  a  road 
from  Urbana  and  another  from  Newark,  both  being  nearly  completed. 
The  Steubenville  and  Indiana  Railroad  will  also  enter  Columbus,  as 
will  also  a  projected  line,  when  built,  from  Chillicothe.  Other  roads 
connecting  with  those  named,  establish  railroad  communication  to  and 
from  Columbus  in  all  directions.  A  branch  of  the  Ohio  State  Canal, 
diverging  at  Lockbourne,  extends  up  the  Scioto  river  to  Columbus, 
thereby  establishing  a  navigable  water  line  to  the  Ohio  river. 

The  population  of  Columbus  in  1840  was  6,048;  in  1850,  17,656 — 
increase,  11,068 ! 

A  little  farther  on  and  south  of  the  parallel  line  is  the  town  of 
Dayton,  60  miles  from  Cincinnati  by  railroad  and  65  by  the  Miami 
canal.  It  has  seventeen  turnpikes  radiating  to  all  points.  Six  rail¬ 
roads,  to  terminate  or  intersect  within  its  bounds,  are  either  already 
made  or  in  course  of  construction.  They  approach  Dayton,  respectively, 
from  Cincinnati,  Springfield,  Greenville,  Richmond  via  Greenville 
junction,  Zenia  and  Troy.  Dayton  concentrates  for  shipment  a  large 
quantity  of  produce,  and  manufactures  a  variety  of  articles;  hydraulic- 
works  furnish  water  power  to  46  industrial  establishments,  which 
greatly  promote  the  prosperity  of  the  town. 

In  1840  the  population  of  Dayton  was  4,268;  in  1850,  10,976 — 
increase,  6,708. 
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Dayton  is  the  fourth  town  of  Ohio  and  the  fifty-ninth  in  the  United 
States. 

Farther  on  and  north  of  the  parallel  line,  just  within  the  Indiana 
State  line,  is  the  town  of  Union,  where  an  arrangement  has  been 
made  to  build,  in  the  early  part  of  next  season,  a  Union  depot  for  the 
four  railroads  spreading  out  thence  to  Indianapolis  via  Muncie,  to 
Cincinnati  via  Greenville,  to  Columbus  via  Urbana,  and  to  Belle- 
fontaine  via  Sidney. 

Tracing  the  parallel  line  into  Indiana,  we  arrive  at  Indianapolis, 
the  capital  of  the  State  and  the  focus  of  a  congeries  of  railroads, 
reaching  outward  towards  the  borders,  and  forming  connections  with 
all  the  railroads  in  the  State,  which,  finished  and  in  process  of  being 
finished,  already  comprise  more  than  1200  miles. 

Indianapolis  is  penetrated  by  as  many  as  nine  important  lines  of 
railroad.  One,  83  miles  long,  enters  from  Union  on  the  northeast; 
one,  72  miles  long,  from  Peru,  on  the  Wabash,  from  the  north;  one, 
62  miles  long,  from  Lafayette,  on  the  Wabash,  from  the  northwest; 
one,  73  miles  long,  from  Terre  Haute,  on  the  Wabash,  from  the  west; 
one,  via  Salem  and  Gosport,  from  New  Albany,  on  the  Ohio,  from  the 
southwest;  one,  66  miles  long,  from  Jeffersonville,  on  the  Ohio,  to 
Columbus,  and  thence  by  the  Madison  road,  15  miles,  from  the  south, 
southwest;  one,  86  miles  long,  from  Madison,  on  the  Ohio  river,  from 
the  south;  and  one,  87  miles  long,  from  Lawrenceburg,  from  the  south¬ 
east;  and  one,  68  miles  long,  from  Richmond,  from  the  east. 

These  roads  all  approach  by  independent  lines,  but  the  Jefferson¬ 
ville,  which  connects  with  the  Madison  Railroad  at  Columbus,  15 
miles  from  Indianapolis. 

A  union  track  belts  Indianapolis  on  the  east,  south  and  west,  and 
brings  all  the  trains  together  in  a  grand  junction  passenger  depot, 
with  five  tracks  inside  and  two  tracks  without.  The  building,  which 
is  on  the  south  side  of  the  city,  and  is  reached  by  steam  power  from 
all  the  roads,  is  420  feet  by  100  feet.  This  arrangement  enables 
passengers  bound  to  different  points  to  change  cars  under  shelter  of 
one  roof,  and  to  obtain  tickets  and  have  their  baggage  checked  without 
delay  or  inconvenience.  The  different  companies,  however,  or  most 
of  them,  have  separate  freight  depots  connected  with  the  Union  double 
track  by  a  turn-out  and  switch;  the  track  to  these  depots,  with  the 
main  Union  track,  is  common  property,  built  at  the  joint  cost,  and 
kept  in  order  at  the  common  expense  of  all  the  companies  in  the 
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Union  agreement.  These  union  arrangements  have  the  sanction  of  a 
general  law,  and  may  be  formed  in  any  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

In  1840  the  population  of  Indianapolis  was  2,692;  in  1850,  8034 — 
increase,  5,342. 

Railroad  beds  in  Indiana  are  frecpiently  graded  and  bridged  ready 
for  the  superstructure  and  the  rails,  at  a  cost  not.  exceeding  two  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  per  mile,  and  are  finished,  ready  for  running  equip¬ 
ments,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  ten  thousand  dollars  per  mile. 
The  land  in  many  parts  of  the  State  admitting  of  straight  lines  and 
surface  grades,  affords  such  facilities  for  cheap  and  rapid  railroad  con¬ 
struction  that  the  State  will  be  checkered  with  the  branches  and  tri¬ 
butaries  of  the  main  routes. 

As  a  significant  commentary  on  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and 
its  capability  to  furnish  business  to  the  many  roads  constructed  and 
projected,  it  may  be  remarked  that  on  the  line  of  the  Indianapolis 
and  Bellefontaine  Road,  in  a  distance  of  83  miles,  there  are  16  freight 
stations ! 

The  next  point  reached  is  Terre  Haute,  on  the  south  side  of  our 
parallel  line.  This  town  is  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Wabash  river, 
which  is  ascended  by  steamboats  as  far  as  Lafayette,  or  Logansport. 
The  great  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  the  longest  on  the  American  con¬ 
tinent,  being  467  miles  in  length,  passes  through  Terre  Haute,  which 
is  150  from  its  junction  with  the  Ohio  river  at  Evansville,  and  317 
miles  from  its  junction  with  Lake  Erie  at  Toledo.  Terre  Haute  is 
on  the  backbone  line  of  railroads  passing  east  through  Indianapolis 
and  west  to  St.  Louis,  direct.  A  railroad  is  constructing  southward 
to  Evansville,  107  miles,  via  Vincennes  and  Princeton;  one  is  pro¬ 
jected  to  Lafayette,  in  the  Wabash  valley,  or  to  Crawfordville,  51 
miles,  there  to  intersect  the  New  Albany  and  Michigan  City  route, 
and  another  stretches  towards  Springfield,  the  capital  of  the  State  of 
Hlinois,  and  a  point  on  our  parallel  line.  From  Springfield  a  railroad 
extends  southward  to  Alton,  72  miles,  and  northward  to  Chicago. 
From  Springfield,  west,  a  road  is  finished  to  Naples,  on  the  Illinois 
river,  54  miles,  and  is  in  progress  of  construction  to  the  Mississippi 
river.  From  Hannibal,  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  a  rail¬ 
road,  200  miles  long,  is  under  contract  to  St.  Joseph,  on  the  Missouri 
river.  This  ends  the  Philadelphia  parallel  line,  two  hundred  miles 
beyond  the  Mississippi  river,  and  1,225  miles  due  west  from  Phila¬ 
delphia  ! 
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Is  not  this  great  fact  invested  with  magnetism  enough  to  draw  the 
attention  of  Philadelphia  from  the  hanks  of  the  Schuylkill,  to  lift  her 
up  out  of  dwarfish  notions  and  attract  her  vision  to  the  unfolding 
prospect  which  from  the  valley  of  the  far-off  Missouri  sends  hack  its 
light  to  the  hanks  of  the  Delaware? 

This  iron  line  should  he  charged  with  an  electric  current  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  influence;  it  should  be  made  to  Philadelphia  what  the  back¬ 
bone  is  to  the  human  fr^me.  Its  tendencies  should  accord  with 
Philadelphia  interests,  and  its  transactions  made  to  fit  the  workings 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Road.  There  should  be  the  same  congeniality 
between  the  extensions  and  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  as 
there  is  between  the  seasons  of  the  year  and  the  products  of  the  earth. 
This  middle  due  west  line,  Avith  the  lines  diverging  from  it  towards  the 
north  and  south,  to  Chicago  and  Cincinnati,  like  the  forks  of  a  grand 
trident,  will  comprise  the  iron  sceptre  of  Philadelphia,  and  give 
potency  to  her  rule  among  railroads  beyond  the  mountains  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Beginning  at  the  Mississippi,  coming  east,  the  great  parallel  line  is 
crossed  in  Illinois  by  the  Alton  and  Bloomington  road,  and  by  the  Illi¬ 
nois  Central  road ;  in  Indiana,  at  Terre  Haute,  the  Mississippi  and  At¬ 
lantic  road,  direct  from  St.  Louis,  is  united  with  it;  it  is  also  crossed  by 
the  line  from  Evansville  to  Lafayette ;  and  by  the  line  from  New  Albany 
to  Michigan  City;  it  connects  with  all  the  roads  converging  in  Indiana¬ 
polis;  it  is  crossed  by  the  line  from  Cincinnati  via  Logansport  to 
Chicago,  and  meets  two  roads  at  Union;  in  Ohio  it  is  crossed  by  the 
line  from  Cincinnati  to  the  Michigan  State  line  via  Sidney  and  Lima; 
by  the  line  from  Cincinnati  via  Beliefontaine,  to  Sandusky  City;  by 
the  line  from  Springfield  to  Loudonville;  by  the  line  from  Cincinnati 
via  Columbus,  to  Cleveland;  by  the  line  from  Portsmouth  '  via 
Newark,  to  Sandusky  City;  and  by  the  line  from  Cleveland  to  Wells- 
ville,  to  be  extended  south  to  Wheeling;  reaching  the  Ohio  State  line 
at  Steubenville,  it  crosses  the  Ohio  river  by  abridge  112  feet  above  low 
water  mark;  crosses,  or  will  cross  with  the  consent  of  that  State,  a 
narrow7  belt  of  Virginia,  enters  Pennsylvania,  and  connects  at  Pittsburg 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  With  feeders  coming  in  from  either 
side,  emptying  trade  and  travel  upon  it,  its  multitudes  of  passengers  and 
*  bulk  of  freight  bound  hither  and  hence,  will  increase  at  every  station 
as  the  rivulet  from  the  solitary  spring,  rolling  on  and  meeting  other 
streams  and  affluents  on  the  way,  acquires  at  last  a  navigable  depth, 
and  flows  along  a  copious  river  journeying  towards  the  sea. 
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On  the  Ohio  river,  92  miles  below  Cincinnati,  is  the  town  of 
Madison,  from  which  a  railroad  extends  inland  to  Indianapolis,  with 
connections  to  Rushville  and  Knightstown.  Popnlation  of  Madison 
in  1840,  3,798;  in  1850,  8,037 — increase,  4,239. 

Forty-one  miles  below  Madison  is  Jeffersonville,  the  river  terminus 
of  a  line  thence  to  Columbus,  where  it  joins  with  the  Madison  and 
Indianapolis  Railroad.  Population  of  Jeffersonville  in  1850,  2,800. 

One  mile  farther  down  the  river,  at  the  “  Falls  of  the  Ohio,”  607 
miles  from  Pittsburg  and  1,480  miles  from  Xewr  Orleans,  is  the  city 
of  Louisville,  from  which  a  railroad  extends  to  Lexington,  94  miles. 
Other  roads,  projected  and  in  progress,  will  connect  Louisville  with 
Xashville  and  with  Covington,  opposite  Cincinnati. 

Louisville  is  the  chief  city  in  Kentucky  and  the  largest  in  the  Ohio 
valley  below  Cincinnati.  It  is  a  depot  for  immense  quantities  of 
tobacco,  pork,  corn  and  cotton,  and  the  centre  of  an  extensive  and 
most  valuable  trade.  It  has  all  the  appendages,  adjuncts  and  facilities 
of  a  large  city.  It  contains  spacious  warehouses,  foundries,  factories 
of  different  kinds,  workshops  and  flouring  mills  in  successful  opera¬ 
tion.  Pork  packing,  from  the  extensive  scale  in  “which  it  is  carried 
on,  forms  a  large  item  in  its  yearly  business.  Its  steamboats  ply  to 
Xew  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati  and  Pittsburg,  and  stop  at  all 
intermediate  points  of  note  or  consequence,  to  receive  and  discharge 
passengers  and  freight,  keeping  alive  a  constant  intercourse  and 
profitable  trade  through  the  interchange  of  domestic  commodities  and 
imported  merchandise.  The  produce  gathered  in  Louisville  and 
the  goods  distributed  therefrom,  is  even  now  so  great  in  bulk  and 
value,  and  so  full  of  the  promise  of  steady  growth  and  rapid  increase, 
as  to  render  communication  with  it,  to  secure  the  custom  of  its  mer¬ 
chants  and  the  friendship  of  its  citizens,  an  important  consideration 
to  Philadelphia  or  any  other  eastern  city.  It  is  built  on  a  plain, 
above  the  mark  of  the  highest  river  freshets,  its  streets  crossing  at 
right  angles  are  broad  and  imposing,  and  there  is  everywhere  per¬ 
vading  the  city  of  Louisville  an  aspect  of  elegance,  comfort,  enterprise 
and  prosperity. 

Louisville  and  its  environs  consume  largely  of  the  commodities 
of  which  Philadelphia  at  all  times  commands  an  ample  supply,  and  a 
constant  and  active  reciprocal  traffic  might  be  kept  up  in  ever 
increasing  measure  with  profit  and  advantage  to  both  places. 
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POPULATION  OF  LOUISVILLE  AT  THE  TIME  OF  EACH  CENSUS  SINCE  1800 

1800  1810  1820  1830  1840  1850 

600  1,300  4,000  10,090  21,210  42,000 

Increase  from  1840  to  1850,  20,790 ! 

Three  miles  below  Louisville  is  New  Albany;  a  railroad  thence  is 
open  to  Juliet,  65  miles,  to  be  continued  through  Gosport  and  Lafay¬ 
ette  to  Michigan  City,  with  a  branch  from  Gosport  to  Indianapolis. 

Population  of  New  Albany  in  1840,  4,226;  1850,  9,785 — increase, 
5,559. 

The  aggregate  population  of  Jeffersonville,  New  Albany  and  Louis¬ 
ville,  including  Portland,  a  suburb  of  the  latter  place,  in  1850,  was 
55,785;  and  being  grouped  near  each  other,  on  opposite  banks  of  the 
Ohio,  they  may  be  regarded,  at  this  distance,  as  one  community. 
The  railroad  from  Louisville  to  Lexington  connects  there  with  the 
great  southwestern  route  from  Nashville  via  Maysville,  Marietta, 
Wheeling  and  Greensburg,  to  Philadelphia.  The  railroad  from 
Louisville  to  Nashville  will  establish  connections  with  the  great 
southern  route  from  Memphis  to  Savannah,  Charleston  and  Norfolk. 
Louisville  and  its  environs,  therefore,  will  have  links  of  intersection 
and  connection  with  the  great  transverse  lines  of  railroad  bounded 
south  and  north  by  Savannah  and  Fond  du  Lac,  and  east  and  west 
by  Boston  and  St.  Louis. 

One  hundred  and  ninety-one  miles  below  Louisville  is  Evansville, 
on  the  Indiana  side  of  the  Ohio  river,  from  which  a  railroad  extends 
north  to  Vincennes,  there  to  connect  with  the  St.  Louis  and  Cincin¬ 
nati  Railroad,  and  with  the  Wabash  Railroad,  to  pass  through  Terre 
Haute,  and  thence  on  to  the  lakes.  The  great  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal 
terminates  at  Evansville.  Green  river,  navigable  the  year  round  for 
150  miles  into  Kentucky,  empties  into  the  Ohio  nine  miles  above  the 
town  of  Evansville;  and  the  Wabash,  flowing  through  one  of  the 
richest  valleys  on  the  earth,  navigable  for  common  river  craft  400 
miles,  and  for  steamboats  to  Lafayette,  312  miles,  disembogues  into 
the  Ohio  58  miles  below  the  town  of  Evansville;  138  miles  below 
Evansville  the  Cumberland  river,  600  miles  long,  and  navigable  for 
steamboats  to  Nashville,  forms  a  junction  with  the  Ohio;  12  miles 
lower  dower  down  and  150  miles  from  Evansville,  the  Tennessee 
river,  1500  miles  in  length,  the  largest  branch  of  the  Ohio,  navigable 
for  large  boats  more  than  600  miles,  and  for  ordinary  boats  1000 
miles,  contributes  to  the  Ohio  almost  as  great  a  volume  of  water  as  it 
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meets  at  the  point  of  Union.  From  Henderson,  on  the  Ohio,  12 
miles  below  Evansville,  a  direct  railroad  communication  will  be  opened 
with  Nashville. 

Situated  on  an  elevated  bank  above  highest  water  mark,  with  a 
gentle  slope  to  the  landing  at  the  water’s  edge,  and  forming  a  crescent 
line  on  the  river,  midway  between  Louisville  and  Cairo,  1,365  miles 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  801  from  Pittsburg,  Evansville  is  now  a 
place  of  commercial  importance,  and  with  its  progressing  and  pro¬ 
jected  improvements,  is  destined  to  become  the  produce  depot  and 
merchandise  market  of  a  large,  fertile  and  productive  country. 

From  Cairo,  at  the  junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  the 
Central  Illinois  Railroad  extends  to  Salem,  the  point  of  bifurcation, 
and  thence  one  branch  stretches  to  Chicago  and  the  other  to  Galena. 
From  the  opposite  lip  of  land  at  the  river’s  mouth  a  railroad  is  in  progress 
of  construction,  southward,  to  Mobile.  The  aggregate  length  of  the 
Ohio  river  and  its  tributaries  is  10,750  miles.  From  Cairo  to  Pitts¬ 
burg  it  has  a  steamboat  navigation  of  1000  miles.  Its  tributaries  and 
branches,  navigable  and  improved,  penetrate  to  the  edges  of  the  basin 
drained  in  their  descent,  and  bear  away  in  curvelinear  ce  arses  to  the 
towns  and  cities  on  the  parent  stream  the  staple  products  of  the  soil. 
The  overflowing  surplus  from  portions  of  the  interior  wil]  always,  in  a 
measure,  pass  downward  to  the  river  bank,  to  be  transported  thence  to 
cities  on  the  coast. 

Much  of  the  cotton  and  other  staples  of  Tennessee,  the  corn,  wheat 
and  pork  of  Kentucky,  southern  Illinois,  Indiana  and  Ohio — the 
tobacco  of  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  south  Indiana  and  southern  Ohio, 
and  other  commodities,  will  be  gathered  in  depots  on  the  river  in 
seasons  of  navigation,  and  shipped  thence  to  the  head  of  navigation, 
en  route  to  larger  markets. 

In  stages  of  low  water,  the  railroads  connecting  the  shipping  depots 
with  the  inland  routes  will  furnish  open  avenues  throughout  the  year, 
and  as  well  in  stages  of  low  water  as  when  the  streams  are  high,  keep 
up  the  circulation  of  trade  between  the  river  towns  and  seaboard  ports. 

The  distribution  of  steamers  in  the  Ohio  valley,  July  1st,  1851, 
was  as  follows:  Pittsburg,  112;  Wheeling,  46;  Cincinnati,  111; 
Louisville,  61;  Nashville,  18.  Total,  348.  Tonnage,  67,601. 

From  the  Mississippi  the  Pacific  Railroad  penetrates  inland,  west¬ 
ward,  from  St.  Louis.  From  Illinoistown,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the 

river,  a-railroad  will  extend  eastward  across  the  State  of  Illinois  to  Yin- 
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cennes,  in  Indiana,  and  another  to  Terre  Haute.  From  Alton,  23  miles 
above  St.  Louis  and  18  above  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri,  a  railroad  will 
cross  the  State  •  via  Springfield,  to  Chicago,  and  another  to  Terre 
Haute.  From  Quincy,  an  important  shipping  point  172  miles  above 
St.  Louis,  a  railroad  extends  east  to  Naples,  on  the  Illinois  river, 
thence,  via  Jacksonville,  to  Springfield.  From  opposite  Burlington, 
Iowa,  259  miles  above  St.  Louis,  the  Peoria  and  Oquawka  Railroad, 
93  miles  long,  extends  to  Peoria,  on  the  Illinois  river.  From  Peoria, 
by  steamboat,  the  distance  to  St.  Louis  is  247  miles.  To  Chicago  via 
Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  170  miles.  The  extension  of  a  railroad 
east  from  Peoria  to  Lafayette,  and  thence  to  Muncie,  or  some  other 
eligible  point,  to  intercept  the  great  through  continuous  gauge  line 
from  Philadelphia,  would  open  from  our  city  to  Iowa  an  unbroken 
iron  track.  The  Philadelphia  parallel  line,  which  meets  the  Mississippi 
river  at  Quincy,  with  the  road  diverging  from  Terre  Haute  to  St.  Louis, 
172  miles  below  Quincy,  and  the  one  proposed  from  Muncie  to  Peoria, 
and  thence  by  the  one  in  progress  to  Burlington,  187  miles  above 
Quincy,  would  have  three  termini  at  equal  distances  apart  on  the 
u  great  father  of  waters.”  The  route  from  Peoria  to  Lafayette  would 
be  through  a  country  of  unsurpassed  natural  fertility,  abounding  in 
resources  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  other  region,  and  capable  of 
sustaining  and  rendering  profitable  from  local  tonnage  alone  a  first 
class  railroad,  leaving  the  through  business  that  would  pass  over  it 
to  swell  the  profits  of  the  company  and  enrich  the  owners  of  its  stock. 
If  a  half  score  of  the  capitalists  of  Philadelphia  would  embark  in  the 
enterprise  and  furnish  means  to  construct  a  railroad  eastward  from 
Peoria  towards  Philadelphia  to  the  point  indicated,  they  would 
thereby  augment  their  worldly  store,  and  deserve  the  gratitude  and 
thanks  of  their  fellow-citizens.  A  road  over  such  ground  would  prove 
a  most  excellent  investment,  paying  handsomely  from  its  first  open¬ 
ing,  and  with  its  through  connections  completed,  would  be  excelled 
in  its  dividends  by  few  roads  in  the  country.  If  some  of  our  citizens 
who  have  the  means,  do  not  join  with  the  enterprising  and  intelligent 
parties  in  Illinois,  who  desire  an  outlet  from  Peoria  this  way,  the  fear 
is  that  the  road,  when  built,  as  it  inevitably  will  be,  will  be  carried 
along  the  Wabash  valley,  to  connect  with  a  line  leading  by  way  of  the 
lakes  to  a  more  northern  city. 

From  Bock  Island,  352  miles  above  St.  Louis,  a  railroad  is  in  pro¬ 
gress  of  construction,  via  Peru  and  Juliet,  to  Chicago.  From  Dubuque 
and  Galena,  in  the  lead  region,  a  railroad  is  partly  open  to  Chicago, 
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and  will  soon  be  completed  the  whole  distance.  Other  roads,  farther 
north,  are  projected,  one  from  Chicago,  via  Fond  du  Lac,  to  Lake 
Superior,  400  miles  long,  and  another,  200  miles  long,  from  Green 
Bay,  via  Milwaukie  and  the  Lake  shore,  to  Chicago.  From  Milwaukie, 
on  Lake  Michigan,  85  miles  by  railroad  line  north  of  Chicago,  to  or 
near  Prairie  du  Chien  on  the  Mississippi,  1,727  miles  from  New 
Orleans  and  276  miles  below  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  a  railroad 
will  soon  be  built  entirely  across  the  State  of  Wisconsin,  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Lakes.  It  will  be  about  190  miles  long,  of  which 
43  miles,  from  Milwaukie  to  Palmyra,  are  completed. 

From  Chicago  to  the  Mississippi  river,  over  Illinois  soil,  there  are 
four  independent  through  routes  in  progress,  to  terminate,  respectively, 
at  Galena,  Bock  Island,  Alton  and  Cairo.  The  Illinois  river  and 
Illinois  and  Michigan  canal  also  furnish  a  continuous  navigable  water 
line  between  the  same  termini.  Connections  with  the  through  routes 
will  also  give  Chicago  communication  by  railroad  with  the  Mississippi 
at  Burlington,  Quincy  and  Illinoistown. 

The  country  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Erie  is  crossed  by  two 
through  finished  lines,  to  wit :  the  Michigan  Central  Bailroad,  278  miles 
long,  and  the  South  Michigan  and  Northern  Indiana  Bailroad,  248  miles 
long.  The  roads  owned  by  these  two  companies,  with  branches  leased 
by  them,  connect  Chicago,  Michigan  City  and  New  Buffalo,  on  Lake 
Michigan,  with  the  waters  of  Lake  Erie,  at  Toledo,  Monroe  and 
Detroit.  Toledo,  on  the  Maumee  river,  near  its  junction  with  Lake 
Erie,  is  the  terminus  of  the  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal,  467  miles  long, 
and  of  an  arm  of  the  Southern  Michigan  Bailroad  to  Chicago.  It  is 
also  the  terminus  of  the  Lake  Shore  Bailroad  to  Cleveland,  and  by 
the  proposed  direct  route,  via  Lima,  Sidney,  Troy  and  Dayton,  will 
be  connected  by  railroad  with  Cincinnati.  Toledo  is  a  great  depot  for 
the  cereal  staples  of  southern  Michigan  and  northern  Indiana,  and  as  a 
lake  port  and  railroad  entrepot,  is  the  scene  of  large  business  operations. 

Sandusky  City,  on  the  south  side  of  Sandusky  Bay,  three  miles  from 
Lake  Erie,  is  the  terminus  of  two  lines  of  railroads  crossing  the  State 
of  Ohio  and  terminating,  respectively,  at  Cincinnati  and  Portsmouth; 
and  as  a  point  on  the  Lake  Shore  line,  it  will  have  east  and  west 
outlets  and  approaches. 

Between  the  west  State  line  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Mississippi 
river,  the  ports  on  the  Ohio  and  the  Lakes  are  literally  riveted 
together  by  bands  of  iron,  spanning  the  States  of  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
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Illinois  at  irregular  distances  from  each  other.  First,  is  the  misnamed 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburg  Bailroad,  finished  and  in  operation  from 
Wellsville,  via  Alliance  and  Hudson,  to  Cleveland,  100  miles.  It  is 
proposed  to  extend  this  road  from  the  mouth  of  Yellow  Creek  to 
Wheeling,  38  miles,  to  connect  with  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Bail- 
road,  and  thus  make  it  a  link  in  a  Baltimore  and  Lake  Erie  route. 
The  second  line  extends  from  Portsmouth  via  Jackson,  Newark  and 
Mansfield,  to  Sandusky,  250  miles.  From  Sandusky  to  Newark,  116 
miles,  the  road  is  finished  and  in  use ;  from  Portsmouth  to  Jackson,  44 
miles,  progressing  and  will  soon  be  completed;  from  Jackson  to 
Newark,  90  miles,  about  to  be  put  under  contract.  The  gauge  of  this 
road  being  5  feet  4  inches,  is  different  from  every  road  that  touches 
or  comes  near  it. 

From  Portsmouth  a  road  will  no  doubt  be  made  along  the  Scioto 
valley,  via  Chillicothe,  direct  to  Columbus,  opening  a  new  route  across 
to  Cleveland. 

The  third  cross  line  is  from  Cincinnati  via  Zenia,  Columbus  and 
Gabon,  to  Cleveland,  255  miles.  This  line  is  completed,  and  is  doing 
an  immense  passenger  and  freight  business. 

The  fourth  is  from  Cincinnati  via  Dayton,  Springfield  and  Belle- 
fontaine,  to  Sandusky  City,  218  miles.  This  was  the  first  through 
cross  road  from  the  Ohio  river  to  Lake  Erie. 

The  fifth  is  common  with  No.  4,  to  Dayton,  thence  via  Troy,  Sid¬ 
ney  and  Lima,  to  Toledo,  not  to  exceed  195  miles.  This  route  will 
open  a  communication  by  railroad  from  Cincinnati  via  Detroit,  to  Cana¬ 
da,  there  to  connect  with  the  great  English  work,  exceeding  1000  miles 
long,  building  in  part  under  the  patronage  of  the  British  home  govern¬ 
ment  to  extend  from  Sandwich,  opposite  Detroit,  along  the  valley  of  the 
St.  Lawrence,  and  to  terminate  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  whence  a 
line  of  steamers  will  cross  the  ocean  to  Galway  or  Liverpool.  From 
Cincinnati,  south,  there  are  projected  routes  terminating,  respectively, 
at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  Savannah,  Charleston  and  Norfolk. 

From  Detroit  to  the  Gulf  there  will  be  other  and  more  direct  links 
projected  west  of  Cincinnati,  to  fit  into  the  grand  project  which  is  to 
establish  a  railroad  union  between  New  Orleans  and  Halifax,  and 
thereby  connecting  the  extreme  northeast  with  the  remote  southwest — 
the  frozen  region  and  the  sunny  clime. 

In  Indiana  there  are  lines  crossing  from  the  Ohio  river  towards  the 
Lakes,  at  Madison,  Jeffersonville,  New  Albany  and  Evansville.  And 
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in  Illinois,  the  Central  road  sweeps  over  the  State  from  Cairo  to 
Chicago. 

From  the  Ohio  river  to  southern  ports,  or  as  links  in  chains  leading 
thereto,  several  roads  are  being  built — one  from  a  point  opposite 
Cairo,  one  from  Hendersonville,  one  from  Louisville,  one  from  Coving¬ 
ton  and  one  from  Maysville.  And  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  a 
great  north  and  south  line  is  projected  from  St.  Paul’s  to  New 
Orleans,  crossing  15  degrees  of  north  latitude,  passing  through  the 
sugar,  cotton  and  rice  lands  of  Louisiana,  and  thence  away  northward 
to  the  pine  forests,  sugar  maple  groves,  hunting  grounds  and  grain 
fields  of  Minesota. 

Railroads,  following  a  meridian  line  across  the  country  from  a  warm 
southern  to  a  cold  northern  climate,  accumulate  in  their  local  freights 
every  variety  and  abundance  of  the  staples  of  agriculture,  including 
cotton,  sugar,  rice,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  corn,  wheat,  rye,  barley,  oats  and 
buckwheat,  while  railroads  following  a  parallel  of  latitude  and  continu¬ 
ing  in  one  climate,  accumulate  in  their  local  freights,  over  and  over 
again,  at  the  different  way  stations,  the  same  class  of  staple  field  products 
and  the  same  kinds  of  orchard  fruits.  Thus,  the  farms  in  Pennsylvania, 
Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois,  being  in  the  same  latitude,  all  produce  the 
same  species  of  grain  and  fruits — their  crops  are  similar  and  their  surplus 
products  the  same,  or  nearly  so,  throughout.  The  plantations  and  farms 
of  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  Missouri  and  Iowa,  on  the  contrary,  possessing 
more  varieties  of  soil  and  surface,  and  being  exposed  to  other  tempe¬ 
ratures  and  alternations  of  heat  and  cold,  produce  in  abundance  the 
various  staples  of  agriculture  and  the  different  kinds  of  fruits — 
oranges,  figs,  dates,  grapes,  peaches,  plums,  pears  and  apples. 

The  north  and  south  lines  were  projected,  primarily,  to  promote 
the  growth,  advance  the  interests  and  enlarge  the  trade  of  cities 
and  towns  west  of  the  meridian  of  Washington  city.  Regarding  these, 
in  their  origin,  the  calculation  was,  doubtless,  that  they  would  empty 
the  produce  of  the  middle  country  into  the  trading  ports  on  the 
Ohio,  the  seaboard  and  the  lakes.  In  the  season  of  navigation  on 
the  lakes,  the  roads  converging  at  the  lake  ports  will  concentrate 
large  quantities  of  produce  for  shipment  eastward  therefrom  by  lake 
and  canal.  When  the  Ohio  river  is  navigable,  the  roads  ending 
in  the  cities  and  towns  upon  its  banks  will  bring  together  produce  for 
eastern  markets,  which  will  take  boat  up  river  and  thence  by  cheapest 

transport  to  its  destination.  As,  however,  the  lakes  are  locked  in  ice 
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every  winter  and  continue  so  during  the  period  when  the  spring  trade 
is  most  active,  and  as  the  Ohio  channel  is  periodically  too  low  for  steam¬ 
boat  navigation,  there  will  necessarily  be  more  or  less  risk  and  suspense 
attending  these  compound  iron  and  water  line  through  transactions. 

The  parallel  east  and  west  lines  of  railroad,  being  free  from  these 
difficulties,  obstacles  and  obstructions,  and  passing  through  the  great 
central  region ,  giving  to  its  accumulating  resources  direct  outlets  in 
all  seasons,  will  enjoy  advantages  which,  in  the  end,  must  give  them 
the  mastery  of  the  north  and  south  lines.  In  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  the  contest  between  rival  lines  crossing  each  other  in  lati¬ 
tude  and  longitude  directions  will  be  decisive  as  to  whether,  for 
through  business,  the  roads  between  the  Ohio  and  the  lakes  shall 
serve  as  feeders  to  the  roads  running  due  east  and  west,  or  whether 
the  east  and  west  roads  shall  become  feeders  to  the  lake  and  river 
roads  at  the  points  of  intersection.  Whatever  may  seem  for  a  while 
the  course  of  things  in  this  respect,  no  doubt  need  be  entertained  as 
to  the  final  result  of  a  strife  in  which  Philadelphia  has  so  much  at 
stake.  When  the  fermentation  in  railroad  matters  shall  subside,  and 
finished  lines  acquire  the  working  order  and  regularity  of  a  system , 
the  sceptre  must  pass  into  the  hands  which  may  then  have  the 
guidance  and  direction  of  the  east  and  west  parallel  routes.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  bold  action  on  the  part  of  Philadelphia  to  make  the 
best  of  these  routes  tributary  to  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  If  she 
do  not  act,  some  of  them  will  be  turned  to  the  right,  others  to  the 
left,  to  subserve  counter  interests,  and  feed  rival  lines  terminating 
north  and  south  of  Philadelphia.  If  this  should  happen,  how  keen 
and  bitter  the  censure  that  will,  in  such  event,  attach  to  the  memory 
and  fame  of  those  of  our  citizens  who,  having  had  the  means,  the 
power  and  the  opportunity,  yet,  pausing  and  hesitating,  suffered  the 
golden  moments  to  pass  by,  and  the  plenteous  fruit  fall  in  its  ripeness 
into  adversary  hands  ? 

A  few  years  hence,  and  the  gaze  and  inquiry  of  aroused  and  reso¬ 
lute  public  sentiment,  halting  in  its  progress  to  look  back  upon  these 
plotting  and  troublous  railroad  times,  will  honor  with  gratitude  where 
praise  is  due,  and  condemn  with  sad  reproach  where  fault  belongs. 

This  generation  has  a  wide  field  for  the  display  of  its  wisdom  and 
foresight  in  the  delineation  and  construction  of  passages  opening 
hence,  through  which,  in  time  to  come,  the  multitudes  and  harvests 
of  the  western  commonwealths  shall  reach  the  sea. 
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TVitli  a  due  west  continuous,  unbroken  gauge  line  extending  through 
middle  Ohio,  Indiana  and  Illinois  to  the  Mississippi  river,  with 
friendly  lines  diverging  to  the  lakes  and  the  Ohio  river,  the  great 
outlet  to  the  east  would  be  by  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  which, 
piling  the  treasures  of  the  inland  States  upon  the  banks  of  our  own 
Delaware,  would  make  our  own  city  of  Penn  a  mighty  emporium  of 
trade. 

With  the  great  iron  highway  of  the  nation  stretching  across  the 
Keystone  State,  and  Philadelphia  commanding  with  her  influence 
and  her  means  its  eastern  portal,  there  is  everything  in  her  position 
and  prospects  to  stimulate  to  enterprise  and  effort.  * 

Would  that  the  prestige  of  a  triumphant  future,  which  gladdens 
some  of  her  children,  would  light  the  understanding  of  her  whole 
population,  so  that  a  simultaneous  impulse  might  stimulate  every  man 
to  his  duty  while  it  is  yet  time  to  act  with  efficiency  and  success. 

Taking  the  lake  ports  beyond  the  boundary  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
central  range  of  State  capitals  and  the  Ohio  river  depot  towns,  as 
points  from  which  to  measure  distances  and  equate  grades  to  and 
from  Philadelphia  and  her  commercial  neighbors,  and  ‘the  compari¬ 
sons,  one  and  all,  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  rendering  Philadel¬ 
phia  pre-eminent  in  railroad  attraction  over  other  cities  on  or  near 
the  coast. 

Freight  from  the  west,  bound  for  European  markets,  can  be 
brought  to  Philadelphia  and  shipped  hence,  landing  it  at  its  destined 
port  abroad,  at  cheaper  paying  rates  than  by  the  way  of  New  York; 
for,  the  material  saving  made  in  the  cost  of  transportation  to  reach 
tide-water  at  Philadelphia,  will  doubly  compensate  for  the  fractional 
difference,  if  any  there  be,  against  her  in  the  cost  of  transportation 
by  steamer  and  sailing  packet  to  and  from  English  ports  by  reason  of 
the  navigation  distance  being  somewhat  longer  than  it  is  between  the 
same  English  ports  and  New  York.  From  Chicago,  St.  Louis  and 
Cincinnati  to  Liverpool,  there  are  fewer  miles  of  land  and  more  miles 
of  water  transport  by  way  of  Philadelphia  that  by  way  of  New  York. 
Philadelphia  has  the  advantage  in  railroad  distance  and  New  York  in 
navigation  distance;  but  inasmuch  as  land  carriage  is  greatly  more 
expensive  than  water  carriage,  in  large  bulk,  Philadelphia  saves  more 
on  land  than  New  York  gains  on  water,  and,  therefore,  the  whole 
through  cost  from  the  Mississippi  valley  to  Europe  is  less  through 
Philadelphia  than  New  York. 
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As  the  cost  of  transportation  on  a  railroad  is  increased  or  lessened 
in  proportion  as  the  bed  of  the  road  approaches  or  departs  from  a 
horizontal  line,  it  is  important  to  Philadelphia  that  on  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad  coming  east,  there  is  no  grade  exceeding  52  feet  to 
the  mile,  while  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad,  at  Laurel 
mountain,  the  gradient  is  105  feet  to  the  mile,  on  both  slopes,  and 
at  the  Allegheny  mountain,  on  both  sides,  117  feet  to  the  mile. 
The  maximum  gradient  on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  going  west, 
is  95  feet  per  mile  at  one  spot  between  Altoona  and  the  tunnel.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  a  publication  made  recently  by  Richard  P.  Morgan,  Esq., 
Civil  Engineer,  the  New  York  and  Erie  Road  uses  grades  of  80  feet 
going  both  ways. 

By  the  rule  which  awards  to  a  total  of  ascents  and  descents  an 
equivalent  in  lineal  miles,  Piladelphia,  in  equated  distance,  is  nearer 
to  the  western  markets  than  Baltimore,  and  possesses  over  New  York 
such  advantages,  both  in  lineal  measure  and  gradient,  that  the  cheapest 
route  to  New  York  will  be  through  Philadelphia.  Charles  F.  M. 
Garnett,  Chief  Engineer  of  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  Railroad 
Company,  in  his  report,  dated  Nov.  25th,  1851,  illustrates  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  low  and  high  grades  thus : 

“  To  give  a  clear  idea  of  the  rapid  decrease  of  the  effective  power  of  a  loco¬ 
motive  as  the  grade  increases,  the  following  table  is  given,  showing  the  nett 
weight,  (in  tons  of  2000  lbs.,)  which  can  be  drawn  by  a  24  ton  engine  with 
eight  drawing  wheels  on  different  grades,  from  a  level  to  120  feet  per  mile: 


FEET  PER  MILE. 


Grade,  -  -  - 

Level 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

70 

80 

90 

100 

110 

Weight,  -  -  - 

616 

408 

307 

243 

202 

168 

144 

126 

112 

100 

90 

82 

“Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  relative  cost  of  transportation  over 
different  grades  by  a  glance  at  this  table.  The  effective  power  of  a  locomotive 
on  a  grade  of  68  feet  per  mile  is  nearly  70  per  cent,  greater  than  on  one  of  116 
feet  per  mile.” 

Strong  in  its  combination  of  natural  advantages  and  well-chosen 
location,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  must  bring  to  Philadelphia  a 
vast  amount  of  passenger  travel  and  western  tonnage..  If  any  legal 
obstructions  exist  to  impede  its  usefulness  to  the  State,  and  especially 
to  the  communities  of  Pittsburg  and  Philadelphia,  they  will  be  removed 
by  enlightened  public  opinion  acting  on  the  Legislature  of  the  State, 
and  leaving  the  work  untrammelled  in  its  competition  with  lines  in 
other  States. 
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It  is  the  sword-arm  of  Philadelphia  and  must  make  the  conquest 
of  the  western  trade.  New  York  aiming  for  domination,  on  one  side 
stretches  her  iron  cords  along  the  margin  of  the  lakes,  and  dips  her 
iron  fingers  in  the  basins  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi.  Baltimore,  on 
the  other  side,  with  iron  ladders  over  the  mountain  peaks,  winds 
down  into  the  bottom  of  the  valley,  and  spreads  an  iron  net-work 
over  the  surface  of  the  plains. 

Commerce  is  a  strife  for  conquest  without  bloodshed.  In  its  pro¬ 
gress  cities  are  despoiled  of  customers  and  trade  is  drained  through 
new  channels  to  new  markets.  The  science  of  engineering  is  invoked 
to  build  up  works  for  defence  and  lay  down  plans  for  aggression, 
while  navigation  is  employed  to  skim  the  ocean  and  bring  together 
the  products  and  people  of  distant  climes. 

The  relative  position  of  the  American  seaports  affords,  at  this  time, 
a  study  of  peculiar  interest.  Each  wishes  to  outdo  its  neighbor  and 
secure  the  largest  amount  of  inland,  coastwise  and  foreign  trade. 
This  progressive  spirit,  though  pervading  the  whole  country,  is,  per¬ 
haps,  less  rife  in  Philadelphia  than  in  neighboring  localities;  indeed, 
the  apathy  of  many  of  our  citizens  in  matters  of  vital  interest  is  most 
wonderful.  They  seem  to  forget  almost  that  they  have  rivals  on 
the  watch  to  circumvent  them  on  every  side.  True,  the  press  is 
doing  yeoman’s  service  in  striving  to  cure  the  evil,  and  the  number 
of  enterprising  citizens  who  make  railroad  articles  a  part  of  their 
daily  reading  is  rapidly  increasing;  and,  of  course,  the  number  of 
those  who  manifest  and  practice  indifference  diminishes  in  a  corres¬ 
ponding  ratio.  This  most  happy  augury  opens  a  gladdening  prospect 
which  will  carry  the  vision  of  the  Philadelphian  to  the  utmost  bounds 
of  his  country.  In  pre-arranging  for  this  grand  conquest  and  crown¬ 
ing  union  of  railroads,  opening  vistas  of  fame  and  power  on  all  sides, 
the  ground  nearest  home  must  be  intersected  with  avenues  converging 
hither  and  diverging  hence.  The  surface  of  our  own  State  must  be 
ribbed  and  interlocked  with  the  iron  fastenings  of  our  city,  and  no 
spot  susceptible  of  fortification  against  assault  from  without  should  be 
suffered  to  pass  into  other  hands.  Our  city  must  be  made  a  grand 
trading  mart,  and  its  railroad  stations,  like  a  chain  of  fortifications 
must  command  the  country  around  and  the  passes  to  regions  beyond. 
To  falter  will  be  to  fail,  and  to  shrink  back  because  of  the  seeming 
magnitude  of  the  duty  still  unperformed,  will  deprive  our  great  city 
of  power  to  attain  those  magnificent  proportions  which  should  mark 
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her  greatness  and  power  throughout  the  long  future.  It  is  not  the 
work  of  a  day  hut  of  years  and  generations.  What  is  done  to-day 
should  he  so  planned  as  to  he  useful  to-morrow.  The  ground-work 
of  the  present  should  he  made  the  foundation  for  future  enterprises 
of  indefinite  extension,  so  that  what  is  done  now  will  he  useful  to 
our  successors,  leaving  them  to  go  on  progressing  and  prospering, 
and  not  to  stand  still  correcting  our  mistakes,  while  others,  profiting 
hy  the  delay,  may  pass  them  by. 

Philadelphia  has  a  railroad  lengthwise  across  tho  State  direct  to 
the  Ohio  waters,  and  should  have  one  obliquely  across  the  State  to 
the  lakes,  and  another,  due  north,  along  the  eastern  boundary  line. 
The  successful  harriers  against  invasion  are  the  works  which  prevent 
the  enemy  from  landing.  In  times  of  threatened  danger,  patriotism 
and  duty  call  the  people  to  the  border  line,  and  patriotism  and  duty, 
when  invoked  in  season,  never  fail  to  meet  a  fitting  response.  This 
is  illustrated  and  verified  in  the  case  of  the  projected  road  hence  to 
the  Lehigh  and  Water-Gap.  Since  the  signal-note  was  sounded, 
apprising  our  citizens  that  a  road  must  he  made  along  the  east  State  line 
to  defend  the  trade  of  the  northeast  valleys  which  has  been  enjoyed 
hy  Philadelphia  from  the  time  of  their  settlement  hy  the  white  man, 
was  now  imperilled,  and  unless  prompt  efforts  were  made,  would  pass 
away  to  another  city,  measures  have  been  provided  to  insure  the 
making  a  direct  road  leading  northward,  and  thus  not  merely  ward 
off  the  attack,  hut,  at  the  same  time,  open  an  iron  passage  into  and 
and  across  western  New  York  to  Lake  Ontario  and  Canada. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Philadelphia  has  no  railroad  communica¬ 
tion  extending  in  a  northern  direction  so  far  even  as  the  centre  of  the 
State !  All  the  railroads  diverging  from  Philadelphia  end  south  of 
a  line  drawn  from  east  to  west  through  the  middle  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  to  the  Ohio  river,  at  Pittsburg, 
is  at  no  point  nearer  than  fifteen  miles  of  the  middle  line,  and  in  the 
Schuylkill  valley,  Port  Carbon  and  Tamaqua,  where  the  railroads 
now  terminate,  are  both  south  of  that  line.  To  the  Lehigh  and 
Lackawanna  valleys,  each  containing  an  anthracite  coal  basin  and 
teeming  with  population,  producing  and  consuming  millions  in  value 
per  annum,  there  is  no  railroad  whatever.  Only  think  of  it ! — that 
at  this  day  the  people  of  the  northern  half  of  Pennsylvania  are  wholly 
destitute  of  railroad  facilities  to  reach  Philadelphia.  Let  our  people 
meditate  on  this  fact  and  they  will  perhaps  solve  the  origin  of  some 
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of  the  efforts  made  by  Pennsylvanians  to  get  out  from  their  isolated 
homes  by  means  of  railroads  leading  to  markets  in  other  States. 

By  the  census  of  1850  the  population  of  Pennsylvania  was  2,311,786 
The  area  of  Pennsylvania  in  square  miles  is  -  -  -  47,000 

Population  in  southern  half  of  the  State,  -  1,743,192 

northern  “  “  ...  568,594 


u 


Excess  in  the  southern  half. 


Population  per  square  mile  throughout  the  State, 
u  u  south  of  centre  line, 

u  u  north  u 


-  1,174,598 
50 
75 
25 

The  general  average,  therefore,  is  one  hundred  per  cent,  more  than 
the  average  in  the  north ,  and  the  average  in  the  south  is  fifty  per  cent, 
more  than  the  general  average  over  the  whole  State.  Between  the 
average  of  the  north  and  the  average  of  the  south,  the  latter  exceeds 
the  former  two  hundred  per  cent. ! 

No  finished  canal  or  railroad  line  reaches  from  Philadelphia  to  the 
north  State  line.  Prom  Philadelphia  to  Erie  City,  the  best  harbor 
on  Lake  Erie,  the  travelled  route  is  by  way  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
a  distance  of  604  miles,  whereas  by  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Bailroad 
route  it  would  not  exceed  427  miles.  A  member  of  the  Legislature 
representing  the  city  of  Erie  passes  through  Dunkirk,  New  York  city 
and  Philadelphia  to  reach  Harrisburg,  over  a  route  711  miles  long, 
when  the  air  line  distance  is  but  212  miles! 

West  of  the  Susquehanna  river  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Bailroad  will 
pass  through  a  belt  of  country  eighty  miles  wide,  and  will  never  have 
a  rival  running  parallel  with  it  nearer  than  the  Pennsylvania  Bail¬ 
road  on  the  south  and  the  New  York  and  Erie  Bailroad  on  the  north. 
This  broad  region,  now  almost  a  wilderness,  without  railroad  outlet 
or  inlet  to  or  from  market,  when  once  penetrated  by  an  iron  track, 
will  become  the  home  of  a  large  population,  whose  surplus  products 
sent  thence,  with  the  domestic  requirements  supplied  from  other 
quarters,  will  furnish  an  amount  of  local  business  for  the  road  that 
will  reimburse  its  builders. 

The  city  of  Erie  might  be  made  the  entrepot  of  a  large  proportion 
of  the  lake  trade,  which  now  passes  in  whole  bulk  to  points  north  of 
Philadelphia.  Propellers,  steamboats  and  sailing  vessels,  owned  in 
Erie  City,  and  navigating  Lakes  Erie,  St.  Clair,  Huron  and  Michigan, 
and  when  the  new  ship  canal  around  the  Falls  of  Sault  St.  Marie  is 
finished,  to  Lake  Superior  also,  would  carry  to  and  from  Erie  City 
much  of  the  tonnage  which  now  seeks  other  lake  ports. 
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•  LAKE  TRADE  IN  1851. — VALUE  OP  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS. 

Lake  Erie,  -  -  -  -  -  115,785,048 

Lake  and  River  St.  Clair,  -  639,524 

■  Lake  Huron,  -  -  -  -  648,152 

Lake  Michigan,  -  -  -  -  24,v320,481 

,  Total,  ^  -  $141,593,205 

If  Philadelphia  build  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad,  a  proportion 
of  this  lake  trade,  which  has  heretofore  enriched  other  markets,  will 
be  brought  hither  to  increase  the -'gains  of  our  own  people.  It  will, 
besides,  attach  to  Philadelphia  a  large  and  influential  portion  of  the 
State  to  be  traversed  by  it,  which  else  will  be  estranged  from  her  for¬ 
ever.  As  a  State  work  encompassed  with  local  considerations,  its 
importance  to  Philadelphia  is  of  that  grave  and  lasting  character 
which  cannot  be  measured  by  the  dollars  and  cents  required  to  insure 
its  completion  as  a  Philadelphia  work.  Nothing  short  of  the  con¬ 
struction  of  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  by  Philadelphia  will  save 
the  counties  north  of  the. middle  line  and  west  of  the  Susquehanna 
from  the  influence  and  attraction  of  New  York.  Nor  will  any  measure 
short  of  the  construction  of  the  Philadelphia,  Easton  and  Water-Gap 
Railroad  save  the  counties  north  of  the  middle  line  and  east  of  the 
Susquehanna  from  the  iron  embrace  of  that  rival  city.  While,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  the  Sunbury  and  Erie  Railroad  and  the  Philadel¬ 
phia,  Easton  and  Water-Gap  Railroad  be  built  by  Philadelphia,  she, 
will  ever  remain  mistress  of  the  northern  half  of  the  great  household 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  not  now  for  Philadelphia  to  decide  whether 
railroads  shall  be  built  in  Pennsylvania,  but  whether  she  will  build 
them  herself,  or  leave  the  ground  to  be  occupied  by  her  rival  neigh¬ 
bors  on  the  north  and  south.  If  a  railroad  project  in  Pennsylvania 
gives  promise  of  reimbursement  to  New  York  or  Baltimore,  surely  it 
must  give  at  least  equal  promise  to  Philadelphia.  This  fact  is  suffi¬ 
ciently  manifest  to  reach  the  vision  through  closed  eyelids.  Penn¬ 
sylvania  is  predestined  to  be  overrun  and  checkered  with  railroads, 
and  if  all  the  main  lines  are  controlled  by  Philadelphia,  as  I  trust 
they  will  be,  the  others  will  pour  their  lesser  currents  into  the  channels 
thus  created,  and  made  to  flow  hither  and  hence  with  the  force  and 
constancy  of  the  tides. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

THOMAS  S.  FERNON. 


Philadelphia)  December  9  th}  1852. 


